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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 34 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


1. Recalling his youth in England, Arnold Bennett said, “...... <cas WOS 
child’s play compared with .......... in that house.” (p. 19-E): 
(1) accomplishment, planning (3) duty, amusement 
(2) Godliness, cleanliness (4) tennis, badminton 
re ore ee ree : 
2. “Don’t bother about crowns and thrones, my boy,” said the archeolo- 
gist, “but look for buried treasure in (p. 18-S): 
(1) the cemetery (3) sacked and looted cities 
(2) the libraries of rich men’s homes (4) the holds of sunken ships 
3. People of the 19th Century were so intoxicated with their knowledge 
of punctuation that they (p. 23-E): 


(1) refused to buy books that were 
said to be poorly punctuated 


(3) required school children to 
learn all rules about commas 

(2) demanded laws requiring all (4) liked to see a page that was 
writers to use liberal punctu- simply peppered with dots, 
tion dashes, quotes, etc. 


4. By picking up a cigarette butt in the elevator, Jeff learned that 
(p. 27): 
(1) the elevator operator was a fel- (3) smoking was too expensive a 
low man who understood his habit for him 
fear (4) he had forgotten to eat the 
(2) his fellow - passenger was a lunch he had been planning 
‘triminal wanted by the police for years 


5. “Don’t-despair,” said the critic to the poet, “remember that when 
Keats’ Endymion first appeared, it was called (p. 22-E): 
(la masterpiece surpassing Shel- (3) drivelling idiocy 
ley (4) the work of a poet’s poet, too 
(2) a madman’s fantasy fine for laymen 


6. “The whole subject of taxes taxes my brain,” said the woman bridge 
champion, “but even you and I know that the capital gainstaxis (p.11-S): 


(1) a tax on profits made through (3) levied if you gain a hundred 
selling stocks or property dollars in the market, but re- 
(2) a tax levied every time the paid if you lose 
Capitol gains a new coat of (4) just something Secretary Mor- 
paint genthau thought up to plague 
the rich 
replied her partner gaily, “I’ll bet you don’t 
(p. 16-S): 
(3) help the government raise 
money 
(4) retire and clip coupons 


8. If the Stamp Relief plan works, people getting government relief will 
pay for food with orange stamps and will use blue stamps (p. T): 
(1) to buy surplus commodities (3) to save money, as War Savings 
(2) to add to their stamp collec- Stamps were used 
tions (4) buy tobacco and liquor 


9. In Wickford Point, the author, speaking through one of his characters, 
says “you could steep yourself in the technique of all the writers who have 
gone before and (p. 25-E): 

(1) thus learn to be another Flau- 
bert, Maupassant or Dickens 

(2) would then probably decide to 
take up advertising 


10. A civil war within a war began in Spain recently when (p. 9): 
(1) General Franco’s weary sol- (3) the International Brigade 
diers revolted united against the Italian 
(2) General Miaja fled with Pre- troops 
mier Negrin to France (4) Communists revolted against 
the moderate peace party 


” 


” 


7. “Speaking of taxes, 
know that some millionaires buy government bonds so they can 
(1) later sell them at a profit 

(2) avoid paying income tax 


(3) out of it would come exactly 
nothing 

(4) with that as a background, you 
might become a columnist 
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plan based on the full weekly contents. 
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READERS’ 
FORUM 


Readers are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about high 
school problems are especially welcome. 
Contributions should be confined to 300 
words. Letters published are the opinions 
of their writers — not the views of the 
editors. No anonymous letters will be 
published, but initials or pseudonyms 
may be used by special arrangement, pro- 
vided that full identity of the writer is 
known to the Forum editor. Address let- 
ters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York City. 


Parental Ties 
Dear Editor: 


My mother is always telling me that 
she lives only for me and that I don’t 
appreciate all the sacrifices she has 
made to bring me up. She says I should 
stay always with her and take up the 
work she wants me to. I have my own 
ideas about the future. I don’t want to 
hurt my mother, but haven’t I a right 
to my own life? 

J.L.M. 


Dear J. L. M.: 


Successful parents always have been 
aware that a child does not exist chief- 
ly for their own benefit or pleasure, 
that they are trustees, not owners, and 
that when a child is born he is granted 
rights, not privileges. They also know 
that the only return of parenthood is 
the knowledge that one has contribut- 
ed to the making of a free, self-reliant 
human being who is able to meet what- 
ever problems life may present and to 
lead an existence useful to himself 
and others. Such parents give their 
child love, understanding and guid- 
ance; they try to achieve emotional 
maturity for themselves and to analyze 
their own behavior, especially the ex- 
tent to which they are influencing 
their child to act in ways they deem 
undesirable. How hard this task is, 
particularly that of attaining a proper 
balance between tenderness and dis- 
cipline in rearing a child, no young 
person realizes until he himself has 
become a parent. 

A child is a very important addi- 
tional experience in the lives of grown- 
ups; he cannot take the place of other 
satisfactions nor act as a solution to 
some problem in the adult’s own life. 
There are parents, however, who be- 
cause they are unhappy in their rela- 
tionships with the world, try to escape 
from it and obtain from a child emo- 
tional rewards they cannot find else- 
where. Such a mother (or father), by 
agreeing to live only for a child, hopes 
to persuade the child to live only for 
her, thereby doing herself, her hus- 
band and her son or daughter a great 
injustice. 

Furthermore, parents are the pat- 
terns of adulthood which the child 
knows best. If they seem to find adult 
life so barren, the son or daughter will 
not enjoy growing up. Parents must be 
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brave in keeping to themselves any 
sense of defeat in their own lives that 
they may feel, if they want their chil- 
dren to make better adjustments than 
they have. While parents and children 
should love, respect, and assist each 
other, neither generation can evade 
the responsibility for working out its 
own problems and obtaining its major 
experiences and joys from those of its 
own age level. 

Behind adolescent brave talk is a 
hunger for advice from their elders 
who can teach them a great deal. But 


they will learn only if they feel the 
adult has a genuine desire to be of ser- 
vice to them and is trying to under- 
stand them better than they under- 
stand themselves. Parents should set 
up ideals, certainly, and the child may 
accept them, but he must feel that he 
has made the final decision as to the 
kind of person he wants to become and 
the kind of life he wishes to lead. 
Whenever parents seek to dictate the 
older adolescent’s choices in crucial 
matters, like those of a career and mar- 
riage, and refuse to consider his own 











TELEPHONE 
MEN ARE 
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NOT BORN 








A reLepHoNE man—like an 
athlete or an actor — like 
any one with special ability 
—wasn’t born that way. 

He was born with a level 
head and plenty of cour- 
age and determination, but the rest 
of him is the result of training, 
study and experience, 

A telephone man has to know a 
great many things—things that with 
thousands of people constantly de- 
pending on him he can’t afford to 
forget. And he has to know them 
“cold.” So he learns the right way. 
He learns by doing. 

In telephone schools like that pic- 
tured above, he is faced with and 
taught to conquer all of the difficult 
problems he will find “out on the 








job.” Emergency situations are set 
up—situations he will meet later on 
in hurricane, fire and flood, where 
a lost minute may mean a lost life — 
and it is on his ability to master such 
situations quickly and accurately 
that he is chosen for his job. 

It is as a result of such rigid train- 
ing that the Bell Telephone System 
is able to place confidence in its 
men. And this is one more reason 
why America has the finest tele- 
phone service in the 
whole world. 
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individual needs, the normal young- 
ster will resist. 

However, rebellion is the easiest, but 
not the only answer. The boy or girl 
should plan for an evening of calm 
discussion, having present a sympa- 
thetic relative or adult friend, perhaps 
a teacher. Only through such “get-to- 
gethers” can both sides be given their 
due. Parents must realize that every 
young person wants to become emo- 
tionally independent of them and make 
a success of life as an adult on his own. 
If he feels that they stand ready to help 
him in this struggle, he will be only 
too glad to call upon them for the guid- 
ance he so urgently needs. 


GEORGE LAWTON 


Un-American 
Dear Editor: 

What’s wrong with America? Why 
is it that some are allowed to take full 
advantage of our principles of democ- 
racy and others are limited because of 
class hatred? 

Recently some of us were shocked by 
a giant Nazi meeting in New York City. 
That meeting I consider the extreme 
use of freedom of speech. 

Shortly followed an event that hurt 
me as well as many others of the Negro 
race. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution would not permit Marian 
Anderson, famous Negro contralto, to 
perform in Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington. 









FREE 


TO TEACHERS 
— A 


Travel Brochure 


New 
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and mail it today. 
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250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Learn 
WHERE TO TRAVEL 


e@ No matter where or how you want to 
travel, you can secure helpful informa- 
tion by just sending for this new Travel 
Brochure for Teachers — arranged by 
Scholastic as a special service to readers. 
You'll find it a valuable aid in making 
your vacation plans. Just check the places 
which interest you in the coupon below, 


Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 





" HOW TO TRAVEL 





Alaska 
Canada 
Labrador 
Caribbean 
Hawaii 
Mexico 

South America 
Europe 

New Zealand 
Australia 
United States 
National Parks 
Historic Spots 
World’s Fairs 
Dude Ranches 
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1 would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
—) Alaska, —) Labrador, —[] Mexico. ( Hawaii, Caribbean, [) South America, 
() Australia and New Zealand 


CANADA: [British Columbia, () Banff and Lake Louise, [) Jasper National Park, 
[) Canadian Rockies [J Ontario, [) Saskatchewan, [J Manitoba, [) Alberta, [J Que- 
bec and Gaspe Peninsula, [] New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island 


EUROPE: (j BRITISH ISLES (England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) (] CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE (Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia) T SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES (Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark). 


UNITED STATES: (FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada). 
() NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska 
Utah, Kansas. Colorado), ])] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), 
(} NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota. Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri), [| NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), (] NORTHEAST (New York, 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia), ( SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


DIOUES. ..c.npedtcctsdacedcagescccnese Cae 


School address 
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City 








My heart rejoiced when it was re- 
ported that Mrs. Roosevelt had re- 
signed because of this un-American 
act. I wonder if she could tell what’s 
wrong with America? Can the readers 


10? 
of Scholastic? Ulebelle Smith 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


(The nation-wide protest by edito- 
rials, newspaper columns, letters, etc., 
against the Constitution Hall incident 
should do much to comfort the writer 
of this letter. Recently New York’s ra- 
dio station, WNYC, devoted a program 
to recorded songs by Marian Anderson, 
invited letters to be forwarded to the 
possessor of what Toscanini has called 
the most glorious voice in the world. 
—Ed.) 


Art 
Dear Editor: 


I believe the student artist should be 
given more of a chance. The quality 
and quantity of entries in the Scholas- 
tic Art Award should be sufficient to 
convince one that the student artist is 
interested. I don’t necessarily mean 
awarding the aspiring artist a front 
page spread in Scholastic, but I think 
he should be given equal consideration 
with the student that expresses him- 
self in the field of literature. The Round 
Table in each issue gives the writer an 
opportunity to have his works pub- 
lished. Why couldn’t a similar page be 
devoted to the works of the artist, each 
contribution being retained for con- 
sideration in the Scholastic Awards? 

Robert Hodgeil 
Topeka (Kan.) High School 


(Scholastic, which is a magazine pri- 
marily for English and social studies 
classes, is always perplexed with a 
serious space problem, and there is 
added expense to consider. We are, 
however, glad to print your sugges- 
tion here, and will be interested in see- 
ing the reaction of other readers to it. 
- Ed.) 


The Woman Pays 
Dear Forum: 

The girls in the crowd that we go in 
often have parties. The boys that we 
go around with have never given a 
party except four who went in on a 
dance together (with four girls). We 
do not think that it is fair for the girls 
to always have to give the parties. It’s 
time the boys started to give parties, 
but how can they know that it is time? 
These boys are very nice and lots of 
fun, only some of them are rowdies and 
wreck things and take food. How can 


we solve our problem? 
A,B,C &D 


(Perhaps the publication of this let- 
ter will solve your problems. We hope 
the boys read it, realize that they have 
not been doing their part of the enter- 
taining, and that something is now ex- 
pected of them. We hope they will also 
realize that rowdy behavior—which is 
probably staged to make you girls no- 
tice them favorably—is not popular 
with you or anyone else.—Ed.) 
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Rural America Reads 
An Editorial 


UPPOSE you want a ra- 
S dio to put you in touch 
with everything said or 
sung or played on the air. If 
you have $10, or $25, or $100 to 
spend, the problem is simple: 
you go to a store and buy your 
radio, set it up, and you are the 
master of the universal ether. 
It’s a one-man affair. 

Suppose you want a library 
to put you in touch with the best thoughts and ideas, 
technical knowledge, and literary entertainment of 
the past and present. Unless you have plenty of 
money, plus knowledge and leisure, you can’t have 
a very complete library through your own efforts. 
What you need is a public library, and that is a mat- 
ter for community action. If several thousand of 
your neighbors want the same thing, get together, 
and tax themselves a dollar a year apiece, you can 
have as fine a public library as any community would 
desire. That takes leadership and persistence. 

One person in three in the United States—over 
40,000,000 people—has no public library within easy 
reach. There are still seven cities of over 25,000 pop- 
ulation which have no libraries, 52 over 10,000, and 
174 over 5,000. We won’t mention any names. But if 
you happen to live in one of these places, you know 
it, and we hope you make your city fathers properly 
ashamed of themselves. 

It’s the rural people, however, who live in small 
villages or in the open country, that have the poor- 
est chance at libraries. Eighty percent of those with- 
out library service live in the country. Small com- 
munities naturally find it harder to supply books and 
trained librarians on what they can afford to spend. 

Against this somewhat gloomy picture, let’s look 
at some of the cheerful facts reported by Miss Mar- 
ion Humble in her interesting book, Rural America 
Reads (published by the American Association for 
Adult Education). She visited hundreds of small li- 
braries all over the country. Some of them were 
housed in farmhouses, country stores, one-room 
schools, village halls, and post offices. Some of them 
send out pack horses, wagons, “book-mobiles,” load- 
ed with books for remote sections. Some of them use 
the mail or the radio to bring book information or 





packages of books to their “customers.” And every- 
where she found an intense and growing hunger on 
the part of people of all ages and occupations to read 
more and better books. The demand for library books 
in America has doubled in the last ten years. 

Here’s a sample of what Miss Humble found: Sha- 
wano, Wisconsin, a town of 4,000 population in a 
farming county, had an old public library, with 
rooms in a bank building and an appropriation of $25 
a month from the town council. Naturally, such a 
library could do little for the 30,000 people of the 
county. But its librarian was a woman of intelligence 
and character who knew what could be done, and 
who stirred up civic pride in the project. A building 
was constructed with funds contributed by the town, 
the State Library Commission, and the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

One winter night in 1933 a woman with three chil- 
dren came to the library. The mother, badly in need 
of work, had walked ten miles. The librarian found 
temporary quarters for them, and put the woman 
to work at mending books, typing, and other clerical 
tasks. Within a few months the welfare board offered 
the library sixteen other women on relief who were 
able to work. The librarian used them all. She found 
leaders throughout the county. With the help of 
funds from the W.P.A., rooms and equipment were 
obtained in outlying villages. Groups of farmers, 
businessmen, and their wives sponsored local 
branches, contributing work and furniture. The Sha- 
wano library became the center for collecting and 
distributing books. The State sent a permanent loan 
collection of a thousand volumes. Neighboring cit- 
ies gave duplicates. A book drive was conducted in 
which four thousand books were donated by citizens 
of the county. The American Legion, the Lions’ Club, 
the women’s clubs, the 4-H clubs, the schools, and 
other civic organizations enthusiastically took up 
the work. Many young people gave volunteer serv- 
ice. The town and county appropriations have been 
increased, and today there are seventeen branches, 
with five thousand people registered and borrow- 
ing 87,000 books a year. 

That is the kind of community service that means 
something in building citizenship. And there is not 
a high school student in the country who couldn’t 
help in such a movement for spreading books. 















CARTOONS of the WEEK 








Above: In “Fascist Get-Together” the 
cartoonist of the Wilmington Morning 
News pictures Franco, Hitler, and Musso- 
lini as Macbeth’s witches around their 
fiery cauldron (the globe), gloating over 
their conquests and planning new ones. 


Below: Italy’s urgent need to expand has 
long been one of Mussolini’s main talk- 
ing-points. Yet the tombstones in this 
eartoon from the New Haven Register 
suggest one reason why there may now 
be a “little extra space” 


in sunny Italy. 











“Tough Guys” 
ment by Herblock on Congress’s new 
disposition to refuse to follow the lead 
of the President on legislative matters. 


of Capitol Hill is a com- 








Above: “The ‘Peace’ Disturber” is the 
ironic title given to this cartoon by Pratt 
in the Fresno Bee. Fuehrer Hitler is 
shown to be anxious lest the democracies 
learn to play a new tune, as has been 


hinted at by the President of the U. S. 


Below: Cartoonist Talburt proposes in 
this cartoon from the New York World- 
Telegram that Congress devote some of 
its enthusiasm for reducing costs to its 
own “waste” line. But why is this “waste” 
line a “stomach” to be tenderly guarded? 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





U. S. and Brazil Sign Pact to 


Improve Trade Relations 





Besides increasing its military and 
naval defenses, the United States has 
mobilized its “economic guns” to de- 
fend the New World from Nazi in- 
roads. An agreement reached be- 
tween Brazil’s Foreign Minister Os- 
waldo Aranha, and American offi- 
cials will provide approximately 
$120,000,000 in United 
States financial aid to 
that South American na- 
tion. 

President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull consider the 
Brazilian agreement as 
one of the most impor- 
tant decisions made in 
recent years. Foreign 
Minister Aranha has 
been in Washington discussing ar- 
rangements for the past month. 
(Schol., Feb. 18, p. 9.) Both Aranha 
and the State Department predicted 
that the understanding will open a 
wide field of profitable trade between 
Brazil and the United States. The 
South American nation not only is 
larger in area than the United States, 
but has a tremendous wealth in raw 
materials waiting to be developed. 
And since Brazil has been the object 
of intensive German propaganda, the 
United States is anxious to cement 
her friendship with the South Amer- 
ican nation. German officials greeted 
the pact with a bitter denunciation of 
the United States for trying to “dom- 
inate the Western Hemisphere.” 'The 
Brazilian agreement is expected to 
be the forerunner of similar pacts 
with other Latin American countries. 
It may offset the harm done by Ar- 
gentina’s recent decision to restrict 
United States’ sales in order to bal- 
ance trade between the two nations. 

Provisions of the Brazilian agree- 
ment are: 1. Brazil will abolish re- 
strictions on American products; 2. 
the U. S. Export-Import Bank will 
help finance Brazilian purchases of 
American goods; 3. President Roose- 
velt will ask Congress for permis- 
sion to lend Brazil $50,000,000 in gold 
so she can bolster up the value of her 
money, which will be paid back from 
Brazil’s future production of gold; 4. 
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21,000 tons 
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American experts will aid in the 
development of agricultural regions 
which can produce such products as 
rubber, which the United States now 
buys from remote areas of the world. 
This will assure America of a safe 
supply of vital producis, besides 
building up Brazil’s economy. 


BRAZIL EXPORTS MORE RAW COTTON 


Eoch symbol represents 20,000 tons 
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Chart from Foreign Policy Association 
Pamphlet, The Good Neighbors 


Food Stamp Plan Proposed 
to Reduce Farm Surpluses 


Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials have an entirely new plan 
worked out to increase the consump- 
tion of food by relief clients, and cut 
down the huge surpluses that are 
worrying the nation’s farmers. Fin- 
ishing touches were given this plan 
at a national conference of whole- 
sale grocers in Washington last week. 

Since 1933 the New Deal has 
sought to raise farm prices and in- 
come by paying producers who cut 
production and prevented surpluses 
from accumulating. Despite this at- 
tempt to “subsidize” producers, farm 
surpluses have continued to hold 
down prices. At the same time, 20,- 
000,000 persons—members of fam- 
ilies on relief rolls—lack the neces- 
sary income to buy up these surplus 
products that choke the nation’s mar- 
kets. At present, the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture buys up 
these surplus products and gives 
them away to reliefers. But under the 
new plan, being considered by the 
nation’s grocers, the Government 
will distribute food stamps to relief 
clients and permit them to buy these 
surpluses through the regular retail 
stores. It is an attempt to “‘subsidize”’ 
consumers instead of the producers 
of surplus products. 








As it now stands the plan will work 
this way. Persons on local or federal 
relief will receive, if they wish, part 
of their food money in the form of 
orange - colored stamps. These will 
pass for cash with grocers for food, 
but not for tobacco or liquor. The 
orange stamps will merely be pay- 
ment in another form of relief. With 
every dollar of orange stamps a re- 
liefer takes, he will also be given 50 
cents in blue stamps—an extra “sub- 
sidy” payment for consenting to 
take. the orange stamps. But these 
blue stamps can be used only to pur- 
chase certain surplus commodities 
that the Government wants to dis- 
pose of—probably eggs, butter, 
oranges, and a few other products in 
which large surpluses exist. Whole- 
sale and retail stores, not the Gov- 
ernment, will handle the sale of these 
products. The only difference will be 
that some customers will use stamps 
which the grocer can cash at his bank 
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or post office out of funds provided 
by the FSCC. The stamp plan will be 
inaugurated on April 15 if all goes 
well. But it will be a cautious experi- 
ment at first, conducted in half a 
dozen small to medium-sized cities. 

Studies show that anywhere from 
20,000,000 to 50,000,000 people are 
unable to buy adequate amounts of 
food. If the stamp plan increases 
their consumption the farmer’s mar- 
ket should expand rapidly and price- 
depressing surpluses will be reduced. 
(See debate on page 13-S.) 








“QOne-Big-Union” Lewis’ Idea 
to End CIO-A.F. of L. Split 


Hope for peace between the CIO 
and the A.F. of L. remained alive 
last week as the two labor rivals dis- 
cussed ways and means of settling 
their three - year quarrel. (Schol., 
Mar. 18, 11-S, 12-S.) 


Congress Debates Bill to 
Remodel Federal Agencies 


Once again, Congress is debating a 
bill giving President Roosevelt au- 
thority to reorganize and “stream- 
line” the Federal Government in the 





interests of efficiency and economy. 
After a sharp fight, the 





President Roosevelt, at 
whose suggestion the 
parley was called, met 
with the labor leaders 
and warned them that 
continued labor civil 
war will weaken the 
whole movement. A con- 
crete proposal was then 
submitted by John L. 
Lewis of the CIO, sug- 
gesting “‘one-big-union” 
composed of the CIO, the 
A.F. of L., and the Rail- 
road unions, which now 
are independent of 
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House passed the reor- 
ganization measure by a 
vote of 246 to 153, and it 
faces even stronger op- 
position in the Senate. 
Last year the reorgan- 
ization bill was defeated 
on the ground that it 
gave the President too 
much power to shuffle 
departments and agen- 
cies and remodel the 
Government. The new 
bill is stripped of many 
features that caused the 
most bitter fights last 
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either organization. Nei- 


session. The proposals to 





ther Lewis nor Green 
would be eligible for of- 
fice in this new “Ameri- 
can Congress of Labor,” 
and its president would 
be selected from one of 
the Railroad unions. Af- 
ter denouncing the plan 
as a “shrewd political 


replace the three-mem- 
ber Civil Service Com- 
mission with a single Ad- 
ministrator, and to abol- 
ish the post of Comp- 
troller General, have 
been. dropped. In addi- 
tion, the new bill ex- 
empts 18 agencies from 
the power of the Presi- 





move,” A.F. of L. dele- 
gates, headed by Harry 
Bates, agreed to consider 
it seriously. 

The labor parley then 
moved to New York City 
because John L. Lewis’ 
United Miners are con- 
ferring with Eastern 
coal operators on a new 
contract. As the parley 
began again, a “worka- 





dent to merge or organ- 
ize. These include the 
“independent” agencies 
which regulate various 
activities of business and 
industry. Despite these 
checks on the President, 
a House - Senate dead- 














ble plan” to reunite the 
CIO and A.F. of L. was ’ 
proposed by Alexander F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and one of the two 
men named by Lewis as “types of 
executives” to head the new “Amer- 
ican Congress of Labor.” Whitney 
proposed that the CIO return to the 
AF. of L.; let the National Labor Re- 
lations Board hold elections to settle 
conflicting claims of the two organi- 
zations in certain industries, and 
decide on leadership at the next 
A.F. of L. convention “by bowing to 
the voice of the delegates.” However, 
he avoided comment on Lewis’ plan. 
At press time, it was reported that 
a five hour conference had ended in 
a deadlock, and that the A.F. of L. 
had turned down Lewis’ “one-big- 
union” plan. President Roosevelt 
may intervene personally if the labor 
parley fails to work out a peace plan 
within the next few days. 


ALL OTHERS lock was expected if 
1,929, 163 Senator Harry Byrd of 
33 mE Virginia, anti-New Deal 
N.Y. Times Democrat, pushed his 


amendment to the House 
bill during Senate debate. 

As passed by the House, transfers 
or reorganizations ordered by the 
President take place in sixty days 
unless disapproved by a Senate- 
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House resolution, But the Byrd pro- 
posal would prevent Presidential or- 
ders from taking place unless ap- 
proved by a House-Senate resolu- 
tion. The Christian Science Monitor 
remarks that the Byrd amendment 
will provide little more authority 
than already exists. “Congress... al- 
ready ... has the right to cut off or 
cut down any bureau... . But any- 
one who waits for Congress .. . to 
swing the ax on bureaus heavily 
laden with its own friends... will 
wait a long time.” 


Federal Trade Commission 
Criticizes Steel ““Monopoly” 


The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, which was set up 
last year by Congress to study the 
good and bad features of big busi- 
ness, was given a word picture last 
week of the “bad features” of the 
huge steel industry. And because 
steel is the basis for so many other 
industries—particularly automobile, 
railroad, and construction — this 
study is highly important. It was 
presented by the Federal Trade 
Commission, Government agency in 
charge of regulating business. 

The T.N.E.C.——- known popularly 
as the Monopoly Investigation—was 
told that the monopolistic price fix- 
ing and production control methods 
of the steel industry are a menace to 
the capitalistic system of private 
ownership and operation of indus- 
try. The F.T.C. explained that steel’s 
“basing point” system is Public Ene- 
my Number 1 of free competition in 
America. If all steel companies com- 
peted freely with each other, prices 
would follow the lead of the least 
efficient seller whose product was 
necessary to meet the demand of the 
market. This would drive the least 
efficient companies out of business. 
The “basing point” system puts an 
“umbrella” over all steel companies 
and protects them from price-cut- 
ting. Until 1924 this system was 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Chart shows how U. S. Steel controls bulk of steel industry. 
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“Civil War Within Civil War” 


Hastens Collapse of Loyalists 





A “civil war within a civil war’ 
aided General Franco’s victorious 
armies last week in their final drive 
against the Loyalist defenders of 
Madrid. 

At press time it was reported that 
the Loyalist Defense Council was 
ready to accept General Franco’s 
peace terms, even though they called 
for “unconditional surrender.” Gen- 
eral Miaji presumably made this de- 
cision in order to relieve the food 
shortage in Madrid and 
end the civil war before 
any more trouble broke 
out within Loyalist 
ranks. 

Communist members 
of the Loyalist army, 
which had cooperated 
throughout the civil war 
with the Republicans, 
Anarchists, and Social- 
ists, revolted against the 
newly formed Defense 
Council that replaced 
the Government of Pre- 
mier Juan Negrin. Gen- 
eral Miaja, head of the 
Council, favored “‘a wor- 
thy peace” with Franco. 
(Schol., Mar. 18, p. 7.) 
But the Communists in- 
sisted that no mercy 
could be expected from 
Franco, and demanded a fight to the 
end. 

Loyalist forces from Valencia were 
rushed to Madrid to quell the Com- 
munist uprising. One Communist 
stronghold was the Montana Bar- 
racks, which the Communists them- 
selves joined with Madrid workers in 
storming on July 20, 1936, two days 
after the outbreak of the civil war. 

During the Communist uprising 
the forces of General Franco had re- 
mained comparatively quiet. Artil- 
lery units dropped a few shells into 
Madrid, but no general attack was 
made. Observers wondered how long 
Franco would play this waiting game. 
They concluded that two possibilities 
were considered by the Nationalist 
leader: If he allowed the strife to go 
on it would make his task of cleaning 
up Loyalist resistance that much eas- 
ier. Or, if he struck during the 
Madrid “civil war’ this action might 
have united his enemies again. 
Madrid lacked the supplies of muni- 
tions needed for an offense against 
Franco’s forces, but its fortifications 
and trench systems were reported 
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sufficiently strong to have offered 
bitter resistance to any frontal at- 
tack. 

British - French statesmen, who 
want to swing General Franco away 
from his Italo-German allies, also 
hoped that his delay in front ef 
Madrid was a demonstration of his 
“independence” from Mussolini’s or- 
ders. The Italian Dictator is reported 
to have asked for an immediate clean- 
up campaign against Madrid. 








Gen. Segismundo C. 





Christian Science Monitor 
do (left) ists General Miaja 





(right), who heads the new Loyalist Defense Council. 


Czecho-Slovakia Dissolved; 
Prague Bows te Nazi Demands 


Germany moved swiftly last week 
to tighten her hold on Central Euro- 
pean affairs at the expense of little 
Czecho-Slovakia. Only five months 
after the partition of the Czech Re- 
public by Germany, Poland and Hun- 
gary, Hitler has effected the complete 
dissolution of the federal Czecho- 
Slovak state. 

Hitler struck swiftly after Presi- 
dent Emil Hacha of Czecho-Slovakia 
had dismissed Premier Josef Tiso of 
Slovakia in an effort to preserve the 
unity of the Republic. Following 
Munich, the Czech Republic was di- 
vided into three self-governing prov- 
inces—Bohemia-Moravia, Slovakia, 
and Ruthenia—all owing allegiance 
to the Central Government in 
Prague, which is in Bohemia. Al- 
though they had promised to protect 
the remnants of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Britain and France calmly looked the 
other way last week. 

The Nazi settlement calls for the 
reorganization of Czecho-Slovakia 









into three “independent” States— 
Bohemia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia 
(Carpatho-Ukraine), which prab- 
ably will come under complete Ger- 
man domination. Moravia will be 
split between Germany and Slovakia, 
leaving Bohemia greatly reduced in 
size. 

The Slovaks of Slovakia, who con- 
sider themselves a race distinct from 
the Czechs, are eager to set up an in- 
dependent nation. Anti-Czech and 
anti-Jewish outbreaks allegedly in- 
spired by Nazi Germany have been 
frequent in the province since the 
Munich parley. Ruthenia also has 
been an unruly section of Czecho- 
Slovakia, not because its small pop- 
ulation of farmers and forest work- 
ers want an independent regime, but 
because of troublesome neighbors. 
Hungary wants to annex Ruthenia in 
order to gain a common frontier with 
Poland, and Germany wants to use 
Ruthenia as a springboard for the 
formation of an independent Ukraine 
State composed of the 40,000,000 
Ukrainians now scattered through 
Poland, Ruthenia, and Russia. 


British Hope Europe Will 
Agree to Arms Cut Soon 

British officials talked hopefully 
last week of calling a disarmament 
conference this summer to halt the 
present headlong arms race in Eu- 
rope. They said Prime Minister 
Chamberlain intended to sound out 
opinion soon on holding such a par- 
ley, but added—“if all goes well.” 
This means that the Spanish Civil 
War must end; Italo-German influ- 
ences in General Franco’s regime 
must not menace British - French 
rights in the Mediterranean, and the 
“bickering” between Italy and 
France must stop. 

According to Frederick Kuh, 
United Press correspondent, Italy 
finally has made her demands on 
France in a secret note, and they are 
less drastic than the “Tunis, Nice, 
Corsica” demonstration last Decem- 
ber, and the recent newspaper de- 
mands for territory in Northern 
Africa. The note is said to demand 
free port rights in Djibouti, French 
Somaliland; greater control over the 
Addis Ababa - Djibouti railroad, 
which is the only good trade outlet 
for Italy’s Ethiopian Empire; and a 
voice in operating the Suez Canal. 

Britain’s willingness to talk disar- 
mament was backed up, however, by 
the announcement that her air re- 
armament program machine was 
running ahead of schedule at a cost 
of over $1,000,000 dollars daily. War 
Secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha also 
said Britain would send 300,000 
troops to France, if war came. 








Sixth Successful Fast Gives 
Gandhi Increased Authority 


Although he is only a “feather- 
weight” physically, 70-year-old Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi again has demon- 
strated the powerful hold he has on 
the people of India. His latest ‘‘fast 
unto death” end- 
ed successfully 
after 98 hours 
when the Mar- 
quess of Linlith- 
gow, British Vice- 
roy of India, per- 
suaded the ruler 
of Rajkot State to 
meet Ghandi’s de- 
mands for demo- 
cratic reforms. 
(Schol., Mar. 18, 
p. 8.) 

This was the 
Indian leader’s 
sixth fast on be- 
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reforms in his 
country. The common people of In- 
dia worship him with a fervor that 
few Westerners can understand, and 
no British official or Indian prince 
would care to accept the blame if he 
died during one of those “hunger 
strikes.” 

Aside from winning democratic 
reforms in Rajkot, Gandhi’s latest 
victory has increased his hold on the 
Indian Congress party, which con- 
trols eight of the 11 provincial gov- 
ernments set up by Britain in April, 
1937, as a cautious experiment in In- 
dian self-government. Recently, left- 
wing leaders in the Congress party 
have accused Gandhi of making bar- 
gains with the Viceroy of India for 
bringing into operation the rest of 
India’s long-discussed Federal Gov- 
ernment plan. The first part of the 
program is the above mentioned pro- 
vincial governments, which have 
operated fairly well. The second half, 
which the British want to start by 
1941, is the formation of a central 
Federal Government to rule the 
whole of India. It would be com- 
posed of representatives from the 
provinces, and from the hundreds of 
undemocratic Indian states which 
have been ruled by princes. 

The Congress party has opposed 
the Federal Government because it 
fears that its representatives would 
be out-voeted by delegates picked by 
the undemocratic Indian princes. It 
also opposes the restrictions that 
Britain wishes to place on the offi- 
cials of the new Federal Govern- 
ment. But now that Gandhi has won 
his fight for democratic reforms in one 
of the smaller native states, the other 
princely states may be induced to 
follow suit: The Marquess of Linlith- 
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gow has spent two years trying to 
form the Federal Government. He 
has told the Indian princes that they 
must accept democratic reforms, and 
has won Gandhi's aid in keeping the 
Congress party in line. 


Rumania Opposes Germany; 
“Sits on Fence” With Poland 


King Carol of Rumania gave fur- 
ther indications last week that he in- 
tended to pursue a course indepen- 
dent of Nazi Germany. 

Rumanian Foreign Minister Gri- 
gore Gafencu spent three days in 
Warsaw, Poland, tightening the Po- 
lish-Rumanian alliance and improv- 
ing trade relations between the two 
nations, Both agreed to continue 
their policy of “sitting on the fence” 
between the two giants — Germany 
and Russia. Poland and Rumania are 
situated on two great Eastern rivers 
—the Vistula and the Danube, equal- 
ly menaced by Germany’s proposed 
“Push to the East.” These nations 
fear that they will become the “bat- 
tleground” if Germany clashes 





$25,000,000 credit for the purchase of 
American products by China, has 
taken a firmer stand against Japan 
than Britain has. 


Recently, the speeding up of Brit- 
ain’s rearmament program has en- 
abled her to take a firmer stand both 
in Europe and the Far East. 

To meet Western cpposition, the 
Japanese Planning Board has an- 
nounced a program to make Japan, 
China, and Manchukuo self-sustain- 
ing in iron, steel, coal, other minerals, 
automobiles and railroad equipment. 
This drive for self-sufficiency reveals 
a fear that other nations may boy- 
cott Japan and seek to halt her drive 
against China by halting sales of 
needed raw materials. 


Steel ““Monopoly” 
(Concluded from page 8) 
called Pittsburgh Plus because that 
city was the steel center and its 


prices were recognized as the “base” 
prices. Mills in other parts of the 





with Russia during this 
“push,” and they want to 
build a “fence’’ between these 
rivals. Work will begin soon 
on a canal linking the Danube 
and the Vistula, and Rumania 
has promised to build a bridge 
over the Danube, thus estab- 
lishing direct connection be- 
tween Poland’s Baltic port of 
Gdynia and Salonika on the 
Aegean Sea. They believe this 
vast region, inhabited by 100,- 
000,000 people and rich in re- 
sources, will reinforce the eco- 
nomic as well as the political 
independence of the two coun- 
tries. 

Following the death of Pa- 
triarch Miron Cristea, who 
was also Premier of Rumania, 














King Carol appointed Vice 
Premier Armand Calinescu to 
the post. 


Britain Strikes at Japan 
By Granting Loan to China 


Britain has decided to let “money 
talk” for her in dealing with Japa- 
nese activities in China. She has 
backed up her frequent diplomatic 
notes protesting Japan’s treatment 
of British interests with a loan of 
$25,000,000 to General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Chinese government. 

The credit will be used to bolster 
up China’s money, and ranks as Brit- 
ain’s most spectacular move to halt 
Japanese aggression since the out- 
break of hostilities. The United 
States, with its large purchases of 
Chinese silver and its more recent 
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country charged a price equal to this 
“base” price plus the freight rate 
from Pittsburgh. Thus, a customer 
who lived across the street from a 
steel mill would have to pay the same 
price as another buyer who was lo- 
cated in New Jersey. When the F.T.C. 
formally banned the Pittsburgh Plus 
system in 1924 it was replaced by a 
similar plan under which a number 
of steel centers — instead of just 
Pittsburgh — are considered price- 
basing points. 

The F.T.C. charges that this sys- 
tem keeps prices high and restricts 
production, which, in turn, throws 
men: out of work, and further cuts 
consumer buying power. 
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How Can the Government Aid Recovery? 


New Deal Willing to Compromise with Business on Tax Revision 


OW can the Government en- 
H courage business to take 
up the recovery load? Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and his close ad- 
visers have studied this question se- 
riously for the past few weeks. And 
it has provoked a variety of answers: 
Spend more... Economize... Abol- 
ish taxes that discourage business 
expansion . . . Place the tax bur- 
den directly on each person’s 
income according to his abil- 
ity to pay, rather than on the 
products all must purchase. 
. . . New Deal reforms that 
hurt business must be revised. 
. .. Wise New Deal reforms 
must not be sacrificed to “ap- 
pease”’ business. (Schol., Mar. 
18, p. 10; p. 11-S, 12-S.) 

Regardless of which an- 
swers are correct, the fact re- 
mains that business is hesi- 
tating, although economic 
conditions are better than 
they were in 1933. Six years 
ago a grinding depression had 
stalled industry, banks were 
closed, and there was little money 
to lend for business expansion. To- 
day, the banks are sound, and 
there is a plentiful supply of money 
on hand if business would only use it. 
However, in 1933 an estimated 14 
million persons were jobless. And to- 
day an estimated 10 million lack jobs 
despite six years of Federal spend- 
ing for recovery. Business must ex- 
pand far beyond 1929 prosperity lev- 
els in order to absorb all the unem- 
ployed, including the younger work- 
ers who are constantly joining our 
labor force. 

Fortune magazine’s recent Round 
Table conference of government, 
business and labor spokesmen, ex- 
plored the reasons why private busi- 
ness has not touched 1929 levels de- 
spite the Federal “pump priming” 
program. It asked whether Federal 
spending was necessary to recovery, 
or an obstacle to needed business ex- 
pansion. The contrasting views of the 
Government - spending school, and 
the budget - balancing school were 
fully examined. 


The Spenders 


The “spend for recovery” school con- 
tended that: 1. Our business. and in- 
dustry can no longer expand as rap- 
idly as it did from 1850 to 1929; 2. Dur- 
ing that period of growth jobless men 
could move to the open frontier and 
start over again, but today this fron- 
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tier “safety valve” is gone; 3. Between 
1850 and 1937 the population of this 
country jumped from 23,000,000 to 129,- 
000,000, providing a growing market 
for industry’s goods. Today, however, 
this rate of increase is slowing up and 
by 1970 our population will have 
reached its maximum; 4. Industry and 
agriculture would have felt the evil ef- 
fects of the vanishing frontier and 
slower population growth much soon- 





er if the World War had not provided 
vast markets for our industrial and 
farm products. This “war prosperity” 
continued during the 1920’s as America 
loaned Europe additional money to pay 
for these products. When Europe 
reached the limit of its borrowing abil- 
ity, and also started to make and grow 
more products at home, America’s 
“war prosperity” folded up and the 
whole world plunged into the 1930 de- 
pression; 5. American business always 
has depended on some sort of Federal 
aid (subsidy), such as high tariffs to 
keep out low-priced foreign products; 
6. America is now a settled country, 
with few mines to be opened or new 
cities to be built. Therefore, industry 
does not require as much new money 
(investments), to build plants as it once 
did. This causes an excess of idle cap- 
ital, which cannot find a profitable out- 
let; 7. Thus, the Federal Government 
must engage in large-scale spending in 
order to increase industrial production 
and income; 8. Government spending 
since 1933 increased our national in- 
come from 40 to 64 billions. When 
economizers insisted on trying to bal- 
ance the budget in 1937 a new depres- 
sion appeared, and if a new attempt at 
budget-balancing is made now there 
will be a new business slump; 9. If un- 
employment still exists, it is because 
Government has not spent enough; 10. 
Finally, continued Government spend- 
ing is necessary not only to absorb idle 
money and distribute purchasing pow- 
er, but to conserve our land and forest 
resources and protect the health and 
welfare of the whole nation. 


Wide World 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, left, and Under- 
Secretary Hanes with one of the placards whose slogan 
has become the department’s motto and guide recently. 


The Savers 


The “recovery through economy” 
school replies that: 1. Business un- 
doubtedly has been hurt by the van- 
ishing frontier and slower population 
growth, but many opportunities for 
business investment still exist. The na- 
tion needs at least 10,000,000 new 
homes, and many new industries could 
be established if the spirit of enterprise 
existed; 2. If the Government-spending 
theory is sound, why didn’t 
Britain use it? Britain achieved 
recovery while maintaining a 
practically balanced budget, 
and the investment of savings 
were five or six times those in 
America; 3. This refusal of 
Americans to risk money in 
business adventures is caused 
by fear of Federal spending. 
Federal expenditures have 
jumped from about five billion 
to nine billion a year, and the 
debt has climbed from 22 bil- 
lion to 40 billion; 4. So long as 
this rising debt menaces busi- 
ness, investors will remain shy. 
They may profit from govern- 
ment spending, but will remain 
afraid because they believe that 
sooner or later this spending must 
stop, and the props will be pulled from 
under them; 5. Federal spending may 
help private business on occasion, just 
as a stimulant helps a sick person. But 
repeated doses of any stimulant soon 
lose their effectiveness; 6. We may ad- 
mit that the 1920 “war boom” was un- 
sound, but even so it lifted our income 
higher than six years of Federal svend- 
ing; 7. The argument that more, not 
less, Government spending is needed 
cannot stand close scrutiny. The fact 
remains that the Federal debt is 
mounting, and the burden of taxes is 
retarding business; 8. The argument 
that Government taxation and spend- 
ing is needed to drive savings out of 
hiding is highly dangerous. It has led 
to the other extreme of unwise spend- 
ing. Congressmen are chosen upon the 
basis of how much money they can get 
from the Treasury for pet. projects 
back home. (See cartoon, p. 6.) 





Revision of Corporation Taxes 
The President appears willing to 
accept some of the economy school’s 
suggestions. He has resisted demands 
to slash Federal spending a flat 10 
per cent, but he has promised no 
“general rise in taxes that retard 
business.’’ Meeting business’ com- 
plaint that certain corporation taxes 
are a bar to recovery, the President 
prepared a tax revision plan with 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, Under-Secretary Hanes, and 
Congressional leaders. 
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TREND OF THE NATIONAL DEBT FOR THIRTY YEARS 
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The chart above on the national debt is reprinted from the New York Times. Cartoon 
at right is entitled: “Problem—How to Extract Mofiey and Votes at the Same Time.” 


All types of taxes come in for their 
share of criticism, but the main tar- 
get at present is the corporation in- 
come taxes, including the undistrib- 
uted profits tax, which expire De- 
cember 31. A corporation is the main 
form of business organization today. 
It is organized by several individuals 
and sells shares of stock to the public 
in order to raise capital. Stockhold- 
ers then receive a share of the prof- 
its in the form of dividend payments 
on each share of stock they hold. Up 
until 1936 corporations had followed 
the practice of holding stockholders’ 
dividends as reserves and reinvest- 
ing them in the company. In this way, 
wealthy stockholders, who had to 
pay high income taxes, were able to 
escape taxes on stock dividends. The 
1936 undistributed profits tax hit di- 
rectly at this practice. It was based 
on the idea that corporation profits 
belong to the stockholders and should 
not be reinvested until after they 
have paid the Federal income tax 
on these profits. Accordingly, a high 
tax was placed on undistributed 
profits to force them out where the 
Federal income tax could reach them. 
The President approved this tax on 
the ground that it would spread cor- 
poration profits more widely, pre- 
vent a concentration of wealth that 
cuts buying power, and make 
wealthy persons pay their fair share 
of taxes. Critics contended the tax 
wiped out reserves that are needed 
during a depression; prevented the 
holding of money needed for expan- 
sion or the payment of debts; that it 
amounts to Government regulation 
of business by taxation, instead of 
taxation to raise money for Goyern- 
ment expenses. 

The capital gains tax is the other 
tax which business accuses of dis- 
couraging the investment of new 
money in industry. It is levied on 
profits made through the sale of 
stocks or other property. Business- 
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men argue that this tax discourages 
“venture” money because it taxes 
gains heavily and does not allow 
losses to be balanced against them 
in order to lower the total tax. They 
contend that this is a “heads-I-win- 
tails - you - lose’’ proposition which 
hits the risk-taker whether he gains 
or loses in a business venture. New 
Dealers reply that this tax favors 
the investor, who buys stocks and 
holds them in order to draw divi- 
dends, over the person who gambles 
on a rise in prices. They say that the 
“gambler” who buys and sells prop- 
erty or stocks in order to reap a quick 
profit, should be forced to pay an ad- 
ditional profits tax. 

The 1937-38 business slump 
brought a chorus of “We told you 
so” from critics of the undistributed 
and capital gains taxes. Despite the 
President’s opposition, Congress 
heeded business complaints and 
drastically amended these two tax 
laws. Now, that the Administration 
is seeking to encourage business ex- 
pansion a complete revision of cor- 
poration taxes is planned. The rem- 
nants of the undistributed profits tax 
and the capital gains tax probably 
will be junked. And a new corpora- 
tion income tax allowing corpora- 
tions to deduct the losses of one year 
from the profits of at least the next 
two years, may be passed to encour- 
age “venture” investments. 

In view of the attempt to lift the 
tax burden from business, the gen- 
eral taxpayer now wonders if more 
taxes will be aimed in his direction. 
In his January budget message the 
President told Congress to find 422 
millions more money somewhere— 
to aid the farmers and for national 
defense purposes. In addition, the 
majority spokesmen at Fortune’s 
Round Table agreed that “the imme- 
diate balancing of the budget by 
drastic reductions in expenditures 
might have serious social and eco- 





nomic consequences.” In particular, 
the states and cities must have con- 
tinued Federal aid in providing for 
the millions of people who cannot 
find jobs in industry. This continued 
drain on the Treasury can be met 
only two ways: 1. Additional bor- 
rowing by the sale of Government 
bonds; 2. or a broadening of the in- 
come tax so that it applies to more 
people. At present, Congress is op- 
posing Secretary Morgenthau’s re- 
quest that the present limit of 45 bil- 
lions on the Federal debt be raised 
to 50 billions. Economizers consider 
this a sure sign that the Treasury in- 
tends to borrow more billions and 
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they are ready to fight the economy- 
spending battle on this line. The 
President declined to discuss this 
subject last week and said the pres- 
ent limit would suffice until 1940. 

Meanwhile, however, proposals to 
broaden the income tax are receiving 
serious consideration. Economizers 
believe people would be more crit- 
ical of Federal spending if they had 
to make a direct contribution, instead 
of paying the many “hidden” taxes 
on manufactured articles they buy. 
And the spenders feel that a more 
drastic income tax is needed to re- 
distribute the national income and 
prevent too much money from ac- 
cumulating in the hands of a few 
people. At present, only 142 per cent 
of the people pay an income tax be- 
cause of exemptions that are allowed. 
A single man has an exemption of 
$1,000; a married man of $2,500, and 
each child entitles him to an addi- 
tional $400 exemption. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund advocates a 
broadening of the income tax to 
cover more people by lowering the 
single exemption to $500 and the 
married exemption to $1,000. In ad- 
dition, persons making from $5,000 
to $10,000 and up to $50,000 yearly 
would be required to pay higher sur- 
taxes (added taxes) on their in- 
comes. (Schol., Mar. 18, Problem of 
Democracy.) 
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How Good Are the Trade Pacts? 


A Debate Prepared by George C. Williams 


RESOLVED: That the United States should extend its program of 
reciprocal trade agreements as a permanent national policy. 


Introduction 


RIENDSHIP among nations, 
Fe guarantee of permanent 
peace, is not always secured 
through the signing of peace pacts, 
the settlement of border disputes, or 
pledges of non-intervention. True 
international understanding is con- 
tingent on something more funda- 
mental as it applies to the individual 
citizens of the various countries, 
something more vital than the pass- 
ing and often insincere utterances of 
the political and military branches 
of the governments. If nations would 
live in harmony with one another, 
the economic relations between the 
people of each must be harmonious. 
Despite the extremes of national- 
ism in some of the “dictator nations.” 
it is generally conceded that there is 
bound to be interdependence be- 
tween countries, and that the most 
tangible evidence of the actual con- 
tacts between the peoples of these 
various countries is foreign trade. 
For example, the United States sells 
England meats, furs, fruits, nuts, to- 
bacco, oil and machinery; while Eng- 
land in turn sells us leather, cotton 
cloth, diamonds, platinum, spirits 
and rag paper. England in nine 
months of last year paid us $350,000,- 
000 for these commodities, while we 
paid England $160,000,000. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
has been the most active figure in re- 


cent history of this country in pro- 
moting better trade relations be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries. Friendliness has been his 
keynote, and the result has been the 
enactment and confirmation of “Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements” with 
nineteen other nations of the world. 
This simply means, and it should be 
clear to all debaters arguing the 
question, that the United States, ne- 
gotiating with a single nation at a 
time, agrees to reduce its tariff duties 
on certain commodities, if in ex- 
change (reciprocity), the other na- 
tion will reduce its tariffs on certain 
American goods. A trade pact or 
treaty is signed between the two na- 
tions, and with the reduced tariff 
rates in effect, purchase and sale of 
commodities between the two will 
increase, to the mutual advantage 
(presumably) of both nations. 
Congress in 1934 realized the 
necessity for more workable agree- 
ments to expand our foreign mar- 
kets, and passed the Trade Agree- 
ment Act to make possible bargain- 
ing between the United States and 
foreign powers, without requiring 
the resulting agreements to be rati- 
fied by Congress. It allowed the State 
Department and the Administration 
to remedy many of the unjustifiable 
extremes of the Hawley-Smoot Tar- 
iff Act. This, of course, achieved its 
greatest gain in paving the way for 
the Anglo-American and the Cana- 





As an example of the way the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement works. we 
summarize here the provisions of the 
British-American and its related Cana- 
dian agreement, signed last November. 

Great Britain, which is already the 
principal foreign market for American 
agricultural products, made important 
concessions in abolishing duties on 
wheat, lard, canned grapefruit and 
some fruit juices; in reducing duties 
on rice, apples, pears and certain 
canned fruits; in increasing the quota 
for Americans hams; and in placing 
permanently on the free list ham and 
certain other pork products, corn and 
cotton. American farm products on 
which concessions were granted by 
Great Britain were imported into that 
country in 1936 to the value of more 
than $200,000,000. 

The United States granted conces- 
sions relating to textiles, metals and 
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manufactures thereof, and _ various 
specialties, these being principally on 
products that do not compete with 
British imports on which the United 
States granted concessions amounting 
to $141,500,000 in 1937. 

Canada agreed to remove from all 
American imports on which conces- 
sions were granted the special 3 per 
cent import tax. The United States 
bound on its free list all Canadian 
products which now enter duty-free. 
Canada has lowered duties on Ameri- 
can products which it imported in 1937 
to the value of $241,000,000. 

Canadian concessions included re- 
duction in duties on American fruits 
and vegetables, fishery products, paper 
products, certain manufactures of 
wood, certain chemicals, heavy iron 
and steel products, including tin plate, 
machinery, aircraft and engines, and 
textiles, and automobiles were guar- 
anteed against any increase in duties. 
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dian-American trade agreements of 
last fall. 

The Affirmative must show clearly 
that the extension of reciprocal trade 
agreements, as the policy of the pres- 


ent administration, has been success- 


ful, and will continue to benefit 
American business and insure peace 
and understanding with the countries 
involved. Almost daily, newspapers 
record new pacts signed, and cata- 
logue the benefits the nation will de- 
rive. Last fortnight the United States 
concluded an agreement with Brazil 
which provided for the direct and in- 
direct extension of approximately 
$120,000.000 credit aid to the South 
American nation. This is obviously a 
challenge to the “dictator nations,” 
especially to Germany, which has 
been makng a serious bid for Brazil- 
ian trade during the past five years. 

The Negative, on the other hand, 
will find that it must answer these 
word pictures of an international 
utopia, and show that a protectionist 
(high tariff) policy is needed as 
badly now as in the days when the 
Republican Party first embraced it 
as the economic cure-all and salva- 
tion of the United States. But it 
must further show that the extension 
of the reciprocal trade agreement 
will not be a deterrent -to war nor an 
insurance policy for peace. In other 
words, it is the task of the Negative 
to show how these agreements may 
be in many cases actual “entangling 
alliances,” which benefit the other 
nation without adequate return, 
flood this nation with unwanted 
products, and leave Uncle Sam hold- 
ing the bag. (Cont. on next page) 
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Affirmative Argument 


Progressive thought today has ac- 
cepted the principles of lowered tar- 
iff rates, and the extensive adoption 
of reciprocal trade agreements. This 
action has been motivated in the 
United States not as an aid to any one 
class of business, but rather as acom- 
bination of two aims—economic 
prosperity and permanent inter- 
national peace. The movement, 
championed by its practical pro- 
ponent, U. S. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, is not one of vague 
idealism, but rather a sound pol- 
icy which in action is beneficial 
to all classes. 

At the Lima Conference last 
December Secretary Hull and the 
delegations of all the Latin 
American nations came to an 
agreement endorsing the “nego- 
tiation of trade agreements em- 
bodying the principle of equality 
of treatment as the most bene- 
ficial and efficient method of ex- 
tending and facilitating interna- 
tional trade.’ This action made 
the dictator nations wince, and 
their controlled press feebly re- 
taliated with bizarre accounts of 
the ‘‘failure” of the Lima nego- 
tiations. 


Nationalism vs. Good Will 


While we might fear since the 
signing of the Munich agreement 
last September, that we had lost a 
great foreign market through the 
regimentation of trade in Central Eu- 
rope, the greater part of world trade 
is still carried on by the non-dictator 
nations, who still adhere to a policy 
of equality in treatment, and totally 
unregimented trade. Reciprocal trade 
agreements are based upon good will, 
while smug nationalism and self- 
sufficiency lead to conflict. 

But let us see what this intense na- 
tionalism has brought the dictator 
nations. Germany developed syn- 
thetic rubber and as a national prod- 
uct it was pushed by the government. 
It costs five times as much to produce 
as it would to import natural rubber. 
Both Italy and Germany have suf- 
fered from this policy of national 
self-sufficiency, and to counteract 
possible public indignation, are turn- 
ing more and more militaristic, and 
making vast colonial demands in an 
attempt to secure raw commodities, 
which action is provocative to war 
and international discord. 

The modern scheme of things de- 
mands more and more the expansion 
of international trade. Civilization 
itself has been built largely through 
the medium of trade relations with 
other nations. We need imported 
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foodstuffs to feed increased popula- 
tions, and raw materials, sometimes 
produced at prohibitive figures in the 
United States, can be imported at a 
lower figure, making the finished 
product available to all at a reason- 
able price. The energy wasted in 
growing and marketing the home 
product can be conserved and turned 
into more productive channels. The 





cost, for example, of producing 20% 
of the nation’s sugar in the United 
States, equals the actual cost of the 
other 80% which is imported. Ameri- 
can growers have made profits only 
with the help of the tariff. 


The desire to trade then, is as 
practical as it is a trait of human na- 
ture. “As long as some countries can 
provide food or clothing or raw ma- 
terials necessary for civilized life 
which other countries cannot provide 
as cheaply, or cannot produce at all, 
men will want to trade; and since 
human beings will not permanently 
permit their standard of living to be 
forced down to the level necessitated 
by a curtailment of all international 
trade, no possible turn of interna- 
tional events or temporary dom- 
inance of any particular philosophy 
can end international trade.” (New 
York Times, Jan. 15, 1939.) 


Protection Depresses Trade 

The southern farmer is the loser 
under a rigid high-tariff system. He 
cannot exchange his cotton, cotton 
seed oil, and tobacco for products of 
other countries such as dyes, rugs, 
laces, chinaware, etc. Since his mar- 
ket through high tariff restrictions is 
so low, he cannot sell all his prod- 
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ucts at home, nor get rid of his sur- 
plus abroad. On the other hand, his 
ability to purchase “protected” goods 
is curtailed since he cannot make his 
business profitable. This means only 
one thing—continued depressed pur- 

chasing power, an evil which a 

cramped foreign market will inev- 

itably produce. 

We frequently hear complaints 
from the manufacturer that he 
bears the brunt of these recip- 
rocal trade agreements. We find 
on close analysis that our duties 
on manufactured articles are of 
little benefit to producers of these 
articles in this country. 75% of 
our wool manufactures are im- 
ported from Great Britain, since 

‘that nation can supply these 
goods at a better price. A similar 
ratio is true of cotton products 
made in England. The tariff is of 
no protection to Americans, since 
these goods will always present 
a market in the United States. 


Proof of the Pudding 


The effectiveness of the recip- 
rocal trade policy must be mea- 
sured to some extent by the in- 
crease in the foreign trade of the 
United States in the past five 
years since Secretary Hull be- 
gan his drive to tear down world 
trade barriers and check eco- 
nomic warfare. 


United States Foreign Trade 


Year Exports Imports 
(Fiscal) (In $1,000) (In $1,000) 

1929 5,373,456 4,291,888 
1932 1,948,335 1,730,270 
1933 1,440,333 1,167,876 
1934 2,041,719 1,721,310 
1935 2,120,728 1,785,745 
1936 2,413,724 2,217,527 
1937 2,837,579 2,941,504 
1938 3,401,125 2,361,309 


How much of the increase in ex- 
port trade since the depth of the de- 
pression in 1933 to the 1938 total is 
traceable to the reciprocal policy is 
impossible to determine. Unques- 
tionably, economic recovery through- 
out the world contributed to some 
extent, but at any rate our foreign 
trade, aided by Mr. Hull’s relaxation 
of tariffs, has steadily climbed back 
to about two-thirds of what it was 
in the prosperous year of 1929. 

Then, what have we found through 
our investigation of the practical de- 
sirability of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments? 

First: That today we are concerned 
with securing economic as well as 
political good will. 

Second: That modern democratic 
nations favor reciprocal trade ac- 
tion, and through it find an outlet for 
their excess production. 

Third: That the farmer, manufac- 
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turer and taxpayer are also benefit- 
ed by reciprocal trade policies. It 
therefore seems logical for the af- 
firmative to maintain that the pol- 
icy of reciprocal trade agreements 
should be permanently extended asa 
national policy. 


Negative Argument 


Although the hostility of anti-Ad- 
ministration Senators toward the 
Trade Agreement Act of 1934 has 
held the most prominent position in 
the press for the past year on the 
negative side of the argument, there 
are many fundamental contentions 
which carry far more import. Ameri- 
can business has long been in favor 
of protective tariffs, and this piece of 
New Deal legislation threatens the 
economic policy of the United States. 

The evils resulting from such a 
general policy of »xtended reciprocal 
trade agreements cannot but bring 
nationwide resentment on the part of 
business people and farmers, whose 
profits they will curtail. Panaceas 


and trade utopias sound well when 


advanced by orators, but under the 
light of reality present a widely di- 
vergent picture. The Affirmative say 
that trade agreements insure peace. 
Still, the free trade agreements be- 
tween France and Germany did 
nothing to prevent the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, and the World War itself 
as it was fought_following more in- 
ternational trade pacts than were 
ever signed in previous history. 

The nations which today threaten 
the peace of the world and which 
may eventually plunge it into bloody 
conflict, are not willing to cooperate 
with any program of free trade or 
reciprocal agreements. In fact, the 
signing of various treaties between 
the United States and other Euro- 
pean and South American nations is 
actually antagonizing these dictator 
nations, and any possibility of peace 
on their part is rendered far more 
remote. 


America Again Holds the Bag 

Unemployment ever since the de- 
pression has been the outstanding 
problem confronting America. To- 
day with millions on the W.P.A., 
P.W.A., and relief rolls it still con- 
tinues as a national problem un- 
equalled in scope. This idea of recip- 
rocal agreements, which amounts in 
reality to the old policy of “free 
trade,” will certainly harm the work- 
ing man, as it hurts industry. Our 
markets today are actually being 
flooded by cheap Japanese goods in 
spite of the fact that there has been 
a sympathetic boycott against them 
due to the Chinese war. In 1937 Ja- 
pan sold the United States 71,000,- 
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000 square yards of cotton cloth 
against 17,000,000 in 1935, and today, 
paradoxical as it may seem, we are 
asking American women to wear 
“cotton or lisle stockings” as a pro- 
test against Japanese silk. 

In like manner, other basic Ameri- 
can industries will be affected by this 
lowering of tariff walls. While we 
are importing millions of dollars of 
newsprint from Canada, our own 
timber field in the Carolinas, recent- 
ly developed to compete with for- 
eign markets, is held down. The 
trade agreements with our neighbor 
to the north, while heiping cement 
relationships which are beneficial to 
Canada are not aiding the Southern 
lumberman who would further a 
“new” American field of raw com- 
modities. 

We hear of the reciprocal trade 
agreements raising the standards of 
living in the United States. In the 
first place, the nations of Europe, 
from military necessity, extended 
their food - producing abilities fol- 
lowing the World War. Having tried 
it and succeeded, these nations plan 
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to continue to be self-sufficient, no 
matter what their political policy. 
France, Switzerland, the Scandina- 
vian countries, and many of the 
smaller democracies are still re- 
straining their earlier policy of pur- 
chasing American-grown commodi- 
ties. 


No Security Against War 

The recent Brazilian loan of over 
$120,000,000 has definite strings at- 
tached to it. It was such loans and 
so-called ‘treaties’ and financial 
agreements which drew us into the 
World War in 1917. If we tie our- 
selves to every country that wants to 
do business through this method of 
large loans, we are going to become 
the genial creditor who will have to 


resort to war to save the collateral of 
the debtor. 

So what would the United States 
have to gain in a far-embracing pol- 
icy of extended reciprocal trade 
agreements? It would suffer from the 
standpoint of business, in that cheap- 
ly manufactured goods and tariff- 
free raw materials would flood the 
nation from foreign countries to 
whom Santa Claus, in the guise of 
“Reciprocity,” has unloaded his pack. 

Thus, since there is no evidence to 
uphold the belief that reciprocity 
and a general system of mutual trade 
agreements will accomplish these 
beneficial aims, the Negative may 
well contend that the extension of 
the policy is detrimental to both 
business and peace, and should be 
discontinued. 
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HERE are three men living side by 
side in, let us say, Middleboro. 

“A, who earns $5,000 a year from a 
private corporation, is required to pay 
two taxes on his income—one to the 
State and one to the federal govern- 
ment. 

“B, his next door neighbor, who gets 
$5,000 working for the federal govern- 
ment, is required to pay only one tax— 
the federal tax. The State can’t touch 
his income. 

“C, another neighbor, who is on the 
State government’s pay roll at $5,000 
may have to pay a State income tax. 
But the federal government can’t touch 
his income. 

“A, who invests his savings in private 
business, is required to pay taxes both 
to the federal government, and the 


State on his income from those securi- 
ties. 

“B, who invests in federal bonds, en- 
joys the income therefrom free of tax- 
ation. 

“C, who invests in State and munici- 
pal bonds, likewise enjoys tax-free in- 
come for his securities.” 


Court Decides for Exemptions 


There, in a New York World-Tele- 
gram editorial, is stated the dual prob- 
lem of tax-exempt salaries and tax-free 
bonds. Yet the Sixteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution reads: “The Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived. .. .” That seems like 
plain and simple language. Many peo- 
ple. including President Roosevelt, 


maintain that “whatever source” 
means exactly that, and includes both 
government-paid salaries and interest 
on government bonds. Therefore, they 
say, Congress can and should pass new 
laws requiring Citizens B and C to pay 
income tax. 

But the complicated legal history of 
the income tax proves (what every lay- 
man has always thought) that there is 
no simple language in law. One group 
holds that the Amendment does not 
include government salaries and gov- 
ernment bonds. This position is based 
upon eleven Supreme Court decisions, 
going back to 1819. The grand-daddy 
of all these decisions was the famous 
McCulloch v. Maryland Case, decided 
by the Supreme Court under Chief 
Justice John Marshall. When Mar- 


Travellers returned from abroad go through customs where federal officials 
sean their declarations and inspect luggage for dutiable goods. These officials 
pay neo state income tax but they do pay a tax te the federal government. 


Alfred W. Heming, crack shot of the Detroit Po- 
lice Pistol Team, is a public officer whose salary 
is exempt from a federal income tax. 


William McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 


N. Y¥. Steck Exchange, pays both income taxes. 


Teachers in public schools are paid by the state or local government. If their 
state levies an income tax, they pay it, but they are exempt from federal taxes. 
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This cartoon shows how wealthy men During the first two hours these govern- 





The owner of this 5 percent taxable 
bond has fun clipping coupons, but who invest in tax-exempt bonds can 
he must pay a tax on his interest. escape their share of public debt. 


ment baby bonds were on sale in post 
offices, $100,000 worth of them were sold. 











shall wrote his decision he said that a 
tax imposed by Maryland was uncon- 
Stitutional because it discriminated 
against an agency of the federal gov- 
ernment. This kind of discrimination, 
he said struck at the very roots of the 
state-federal system of government 
provided in the Constitution. He added 
the famous phrase that “the power to 
tax is the power to destroy.” 

This series of decisions made the 
passage of any kind of income tax laws 
very difficult. The Supreme Court de- 
clared the first general income tax laws 
invalid, and this made necessary the 
Sixteenth Amendment. However, when 
the first law was passe., after the 
Amendment had gone through, the 
Congress was duly mindful of the Su- 
preme Court. The new law specifically 
stated, in spite of the plain wording of 
the “whatever source” phrase, that 
salaries and government bonds were 
exempt as before. 


Tax-Free Bonds Bought by Rich 

Today, only about two million 
Americans pay any income tax. Some 
three millions who are employed by 
the federal, state, or local government 
are freed from at least one of the in- 
come taxes,—either state or federal. 
And many very wealthy men pay no 
income tax because they have put their 
money into government bonds. This, 
according to David J. Lewis, former 
Representative from Maryland, has 
cost the government one billion dollars 
in 18 years. 

Of course this situation has con- 
tributed heavily to all the red ink in 
the American budget. Our depression 
has cost us some eighteen billion dol- 
lars in public debt, while the British 
government, which has no such tax ex- 
emptions as ours, has managed to bal- 
ance its budget (up to 1937), even 
though it has spent as freely as ours. 
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Today when our Federal Govern- 
ment is in need of all the money it can 
raise through income tax, the adminis- 
tration is eager to repeal all tax ex- 
emptions. Every administration since 
President Wilson and all the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury have wanted 
the laws changed. Andrew Mellon pro- 
tested strongly against the govern- 
ment’s offering to wealthy men oppor- 
tunities for dodging taxes. The law has 
made it possible for the wealthiest 
people to escape a burden which poor- 
er people, unable to invest, cannot 
escape. At a Congressional hearing sev- 
eral years ago J. P. Morgan admitted 
that he had paid no American income 
tax for some time. William A Rocke- 
feller’s estate contained less than 
$7,000,000 in taxable stocks, and over 
$44,000,000 in tax-exempt bonds. 

The holding of tax - exempt bonds 
actually enables a man to realize a 
higher yearly income than he can get 
from taxable bonds bringing in a high- 
er rate of interest. A man in the high- 
est income bracket has to pay 79 per- 
cent of his income in taxes. If he held 
bonds worth a million dollars which 
insured him the enormously high in- 
terest of 14 per cent, he would have a 
private income of $140,000 a year. But 
the government would take 79 percent 
—$110,600—leaving him only $29,400. 
If, however, he had a million dollars 
worth of tax-free government bonds, 
he would have a safe and sane and un- 
touchable income of $30,000. 


Most Government Salaries Low 

Those who don’t favor changing the 
tax laws point out that the salaries of 
government employees are too low as 
it is, in many cases. Cabinet officers get 
only $15,000 a year, and ranking ex- 
perts get from $5,000 to $10,000. These 
salaries are small compared to those 
paid by private firms. Freedom from 








re 





J. P. Morgan’s palatial yacht, the Corsair, 
takes him expensively all over the world, 
but Mr. Morgan’s funds were so invested 
he paid no U. S. income tax for years. 


taxation is one way of boosting a low 
salary. Furthermore, say the defenders 
of tax-free bonds, the present system 
makes it possible for the government to 
borrow huge sums easily, through bond 
sales, at only three percent interest. If 
the tax-exemption were removed, the 
government would either have to pay 
more interest or be left with bonds on 
its hands. 

With due regard for all the facts, the 
present Congress, upon the recommen- 
dation of the President, has neverthe- 
less decided to risk still another law to 
end exemptions. Bills making it pos- 
sible to tax state-paid salaries and to 
remove the tax exemption from gov- 
ernment bonds are up in Congress. 
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Where the Archeologist Hunts 


By Mansur Beard 


IGGING for buried treasure 
D is an old pastime. But where- 
as it used to be the private 
adventure of soldiers of fortune for 
their own profit, or the career of 
professional treasure hunters intent 
upon finding valuable relics in weak 
and backward countries for the mu- 
seums of the great powers, today it 
has become a highly organized sci- 
entific activity. Haphazard digging 
has given place to the infinitely care- 
ful excavation of the archeologist 
whose object is to reconstruct the 
story of the past, not to collect mu- 
seum specimens. 

The comparatively few objects 
which have come down to us from 
the past have escaped destruction for 
various reasons. They may have sur- 
vived from a city which was aban- 
doned. If so, the reason for abandon- 
ing the site determines the value of 
the finds. At the top of the list, from 
the archeologist’s point of view, is 
Herculaneum, buried deep under 
rivers of hot mud which flowed from 
Vesuvius. The mud dislodged statues 
and other movable objects, often car- 
rying them far from their original 
positions. But it seeped gradually 
into the interior of the buildings, 
supporting the walls and preventing 
the roofs from collapsing. In the 
course of years this mud hardened 
into rock, preserving everything 
which it enclosed, even wood. 

Vesuvius was little less thorough 
in saving the neighboring town of 
Pompeii for us. Ashes from the air, 
not mud flowing along the ground, 
covered it. The roofs and the upper 
stories of the houses collapsed. More- 
over, when the eruption was over, 
the survivors could and did dig down 
through the ashes and recover much 
of their portable property. They even 
took away the marble seats from the 
arena. But Pompeii, more fully exca- 
vated, still contains priceless relics. 

Next to a city buried by a volcano 
comes one burned by enemies, such 
as Knossus in Crete. When the in- 
vaders captured the city they seized 
such property as they could carry 
away and set fire to the rest. The fire 
burned itself out, the roofs collapsed 
and buried under a mass of debris 
the common utensils of everyday life 
and things too large to move. And 
these are just the sort of things which 
are valuable to an archeologist. He 
can learn more from the pots out of 
the kitchen than from the crowns out 
of the throne room. 
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Then there is the city which was 
never abandoned, like Rome. The 
relics of its past are deep under the 
streets and buildings of a busy mod- 
ern town. No wholesale excavation 
is possible. We have no source of in- 
formation about the old city except 
the casual finds brought to life when 
the foundation of a new building is 
dug. A map'of Roman London, as we 
know it, shows a bit of the old wall 
here and the next bit a mile away. 
We can only guess what lies hidden 
between these fragments. 

Still other cities were never de- 
stroyed by disaster but were volun- 
tarily abandoned and never reoccu- 
pied. Perhaps the climate changed 
and the surrounding farms could no 


longer raise crops enough to feed 


the city dwellers. Perhaps a river 
changed its course and left the city’s 
commerce stranded. This may have 
been what happened to Mohenjo- 
daro on the Indus. Such a city has 
least to tell us. The inhabitants would 
he reluctant to leave their old home. 
They would gradually drift away 
taking with them everything mova- 
ble. They would return from time to 
time to glean among the ruins. And 
when at last the desert or the jungle 
had covered the site, little of value 
to an excavator would be left. 

The locality most fruitful to the 
archeologist in any city of the past is 
the cemetery. Most peoples have be- 
lieved in some form of after life. And 
many held that in this new life the 
soul needed the same sort of tools, 
weapons, furniture as in the old. 
Therefore. according to their means, 
the survivors equipped the dead with 
these assurances of a happy future 
life. The humblest peasant took with 
him to the grave a few cooking pots 
and a spear. The great king was 
equipped with a collection of valu- 
ables which had been preparing for 
vears. His body was mummified. 
Sometimes he was accompanied by 
his wives and a retinue of attendants 
who willingly gave up their lives for 
the sake of sharing his glorious fu- 
ture. Such graves, therefore, hold 
collections of articles which show 
the life of their owners’ times. 

Valuable finds often come ‘o light 
with no trained observer at hand. 
Many are destroyed by careless han- 
dling. Many are disposed of secretly 
by the finders for what they will 
bring. The letters from the filing cab- 
inet of a Pharoah found by a peasant 
at Tel-el-Amarna were some of them 








The Walls of Homeric Troy, as seen today, 
from The Conquest of Civilization by 
James H. Breasted (Harper and Bros.) 


ruined, some sold at a shilling apiece 
before archeologists knew about 
them. A collection of manuscripts 
which stuffed the mummy of a croco- 
dile was destroyed as worthless. A 
hoard of coins filling a sacred spring 
disappeared into the pockets of Ital- 
ian workmen. 

Fate often entrusts the preserva- 
tion of relics of the past to the waters 
instead of to the soil. The ocean hides 
deep in the ooze of its bed innumera- 
ble ships with their cargoes. A galley 
loaded with statues, the loot of some 
Greek city on its way to Rome, was 
found by divers off the coast of 
Africa. Rivers flowing by great cities 
receive in the course of years con- 
stant contributions; the casual losses 
of wayfarers crossing a bridge, the 
arms of soldiers disputing a ford, or 
treasures deliberately thrown into 
the water to prevent their falling into 
the hands of an enemy. Such are the 
Celtic shield and the head of the river 
god recovered from the Thames dur- 
ing dredging. The Mayas in Yuca- 
tan believed that the rain god could 
be induced to supply needed water 
for the growing corn if he were pro- 
pitiated by treasures thrown into his 
well at Chichen Itza. An archeologist 
in a diving suit has recovered many 
of these offerings—much prized ar- 
ticles broken in two and tossed to the 
god; the bones of maidens dedicated 
to a living sacrifice. 

Sometimes, of course, promising 
sites yield nothing but disappoint- 
ment. A long and thorough explora- 
tion of a mound in Egypt once 
brought to light nothing but the 
mummy of a cat. Lake Nemi, where 
the magnificent houseboats of the 
Emperor Caligula sank nearly 2000 
years ago, was recently drained by 
Mussolini. But nothing was found ex- 
cept the hulks stripped of everything 
of value. 

These are the places where the 
archéologist hunts — where he digs 
out the material from which history 
is written. From them he has pro- 
vided us with the only history there 
is of Roman Britain and the Aegean 
shores before the rise of Greece. 
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the symbolism of the earth being pic- 
tured as a fiery cauldron? 
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Classroom and Assembly Activities of Students 


ITH racial, nationalistic, 
and class hatreds assuming 
grotesque and savage pro- 


portions in many parts of the world, 
American schools are focusing their 
attention directly on the problem of 
infusing in students that spirit of tol- 
erance which remains a major touch- 
stone of the highest kind of Ameri- 
canism. It is hoped that emphasis on 
tolerance in the thinking and be- 
havior of our youth may offset the 
spread of those artificially engen- 
dered prejudices, which have now 
assumed the alarming proportions of 
a virulent plague. 

According to John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, “‘Teach- 
ing tolerance is a major problem of 
1939 for American education.” The 
Office of Education is sponsoring the 
“Americans All— Immigrants All” 
weekly broadcasts which stress the 
contributions and achievements of 
immigrant peoples in the United 
States. 

Educators and students in many 
parts of the country are showing an 
increasing interest in this 1939 prob- 
lem of democratic education. The 
Milwaukee schools are carrying on a 
“Campaign for Tolerance.” 

In the New York City high schools, 
assemblies are being held twice a 
month on the theme of Tolerance and 
Democracy. A committee of the New 
York City Association of Teachers of 
English, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Harriet Mandelbaum of the Bay 
Ridge High School, is collecting and 
compiling materials for these assem- 
blies. 

Appropriate classroom activities 
are combined with the program of 
assemblies in many of the New York 
schools. At the Benjamin Franklin 
High School located in a district of 
varied racial groups, the English de- 
partment has worked out mimeo- 
graphed lesson materials for reading 
and discussion of Tolerance and De- 
mocracy. 

Scholastic will be especially 
pleased to hear from teachers in 
other parts of the country who may 
care to take the trouble to write to 
us describing any special activities 
being undertaken in their school on 
this important question of tolerance. 

American folk plays are being read 
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in English classes. Students will en- 
joy reading the Irish folk plays of 
Synge, Yeats, O’Casey, and Robinson 
for comparison. Poems of Sandberg, 
Whitman, Lindsay, and MacLeish of- 
fer excellent material for reading 
and choral speaking. 

Materials for assembly and class 
activities are suggested in the bibli- 
ography on page 4-T and other read- 
ing lists on this same subject will be 
printed in later issues. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 
BACK TO WORK 

Elick Moll writes a powerful ac- 
count of a man’s return to his job 
after years of unemployment in To 
Those Who Wait (27). Students may 
be asked to discuss what it meant to 
Jeff Miller to have his job back again. 
What would it mean to his wife? 

What immediate pleasures and 
satisfactions had Jeff anticipated on 
returning to work? Why couldn’t he 
realize these plans? What was his at- 
titude toward the fact that he had 
been on relief? How had the depres- 
sion affected the man in the frayed, 
blue coat? Why was it so difficult for 
Jeff to accept the fact of having a 
job? 

Do you like a story which lets you 
see how a man feels and what he 
thinks? Does Moll’s description of 
Jeff Miller’s inner experiences seem 
convincing? Explain how the author 
has described what has been happen- 
ing to jobless people during the de- 
pression years. 


CARTOONS 

Again, the Cartoons of the Week 
(6) provide an excellent opportunity 
to see how capable your students are 
of challenging the points of view of 
the artists. Do any independent- 
minded students detect a flaw in Her- 
block’s independent Congress car- 
toon? Can they volunteer an answer 
for the question on the “waste” and 
“stomach” references above the Tal- 
burt cartoon on economy? (Scholas- 
tic’s pamphlet, Congress at Work, 
should help here.) What is the opin- 
ion of the class on the title of Pratt’s 
cartoon on Roosevelt, Hitler, and 
Chamberlain? Can students explain 


Questions for discussion of the 
March of Events (7-10): 

Describe the Department of Agri- 
culture’s new plan to increase con- 
sumption and decrease surpluses of 
food supplies. 

Explain the provisions of the 
United States-Brazilian agreement. 
What effect will the plan have on 
Nazi inroads into Latin America? 

What efforts have been made re- 
cently to settle the disputes within 
the ranks of labor? 

What reforms and increased pow- 
er will result from Gandhi’s latest 
victory? 

Upon what conditions will Britain 
be willing to discuss disarmament? 
What changes have come about in 
Italy’s demands on France? 

What move has Britain recently 
made to halt Japanese aggression in 


China? 
ENGLISH 

(Covering material in pages 19-E to 
26-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 

READING SKILLS 

Directions. For a delightful story 
of an old lady who was “different” 
read Grandma Holds Back the Clock 
(19-E). This selection is longer than 
some of our reading lessons, so get a 
good start and hold yourself to a 
brisk rate throughout. The story is 
taken from Bertha Damon’s book, 
Grandma Called It Carnal. See if you 
can find out why this book has been 
one of the most popular of the year. 

At a signal from your teacher, be- 
gin to read. Remember to maintain 
a good rate to the end. Do not let 
Grandma lead you into reminiscences 
of your own along the way. Save this 
for enjoyment when you have fin- 
ished. There are 3,249 words in the 
article. Record your time and com- 
pute your rate. Check comprehen- 
sion by writing “True” or “False” for 
the following statements: 

1. Grandma did not want to live in 
the same way that her parents did. 

2. She believed that there was vir- 
tue in doing things by hand and slowly. 

3: Grandma was a great admirer of 
John Ruskin. 

4. She knew very little about the 
technique of “building” a fire in a fire- 
place. 

5. Grandma delighted in keeping 
modern inventions at bay. 

6. The hearth was cleaned frequent- 
ly with a brush made of grasses. 
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7. Grandma’s baking was done in a 
big brick oven. 

8. Kerosene lamps had not been in- 
vented in Grandma’s day. 

9. Grandma lighted her fires with 
her mother’s flint. 

10. The sheets in Grandma’s beds 
were never ironed. 

Key for Scoring. 1. False, 2. True, 3. 
True, 4. False, 5. True, 6. False, 7. False, 
8. False, 9. False, 10. True. 

Note. If your class has been making 
progress in. their speed and comprehen- 
sion, why not let us know?—W. H. 


POETRY 

An introduction to the life and 
poetry of John Keats is presented in 
this week’s Poetry Corner (22-E). 
Discuss ways in which the three poems 
reflect Keats’ interest in nature and in 
people. Read lines aloud which illus- 
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When a girl 


turns to YOU... 


There is a frank and tactful way of an- 
swering those “difficult” questions a young 
girl sometimes asks. Simply hand her a 
copy of the booklet—“‘What a Trained 
Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.” This 
sympathetically written booklet is for the 
young girl of pre-menstrual age. Here is 
essential information told accurately and 


delicately. ; 
For Older Girls 


“The Periodic Cycle” is a booklet for older 


girls, particularly those who do not have 
the proper mental attitude toward the 
menstrual function. This authoritative 
booklet will help you correct old-fashioned 
“‘buga-boos”’...ideas that might stand in 
the way of an active, happy girlhood. 
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trate his method of interchanging vow- 
el sounds. 

Lead your students to explore Keats’ 
poetry further through reading the 
Odes, On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer, and La Belle Dame sans Merci. 
When they have become better ac- 
quainted with the poet, urge them to 
explore the luxuriant though some- 
what undisciplined imagination of En- 
dymion. 

Those who would like to make a 
more comprehensive study of Keats’ 
life should refer to literary texts and 
to S. Colvin’s Keats in the English Men 
of Letters series and Keats’ Poetical 
Works (1915 edition). Students will 
also greatly enjoy the radio play, on 
the life of Keats, The Doctor Turns Into 
a Poet, by Gladys Schmitt, which ap- 
peared in Scholastic, May 5, 1934, P. 7. 


COMPOSITION 

Have your students ever ques- 
tioned the importance of the correct 
use of commas and periods? Refer 
them to The-Stop-and-Go Signals of 
Writing (23-E) to determine (first) 
the origins of punctuation and (sec- 
ond) our need for it today. What led 
to. the systematizing of punctuation? 
Why are fewer punctuation marks 
needed today? 

What are the real trouble-makers 
in punctuation? What are the func- 
tions of each? 

Students who are interested in 
writing for publication will find re- 
views of books on professional writ- 
ing in May Lamberton Becker’s Ad- 
ventures in Reading (25-E). 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 11-S to 
18-S, as well as other Social Studies 
features in the common sections.) 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 

Students should read How Can the 
Government Aid Recovery? (11-S) 
to find basic material for discussion 
of the issues involved in this ques- 
tion. Consider critically the argu- 
ments presented by the “spend for 
recovery” school and those of the 
“recovery through economy” group. 
What weaknesses can you find in 
either or both arguments? 

What two types of taxes are being 
criticized most severely? Define the 
term, “corporation.” (See Thurman 
Arnold’s book, The Folklore of Cap- 
italism.) In what way does the new 
revision of corporation taxes attempt 
to encourage business expansion? 
What effect may this revision have 
on the general taxpayer? Why are 
proposals to broaden the income tax 
being seriously considered? 


TAX EXEMPTIONS 

Inequalities in our taxing system 
brought about through tax exemp- 
tions are pointed out in this week’s 
Problem of Democracy (16-S). Stu- 


dents should be led to discuss the 
problem of whether government- 
paid salaries and government bonds 
should be exempt from taxation. 

What inequalities are exposed in 
the illustrative cases given? What is 
the history of these exemptions? How 
do these exemptions permit wealthy 
men to avoid taxes? 

What are the arguments against 
changing the tax laws for salaries of 
government employees? What argu- 
ments are made in support of tax- 
free bonds? What is Congress doing 
about the problem? What is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s attitude? 


ARCHEOLOGY 

For information about the places 
where archeologists “dig,” students 
may read Where the Archeologist 
Hunts (18-S). Lead the class to dis- 
cuss the primary object of archeolo- 
gists in their work. Which has the 
more historical value, the reports of 
the excavators or the objects they 
have found? “ 

List the various reasons for which 
historic cities have been abandoned 
and give an example for each. Why 
does the city which has been volun- 
tarily abandoned have the least to 
tell us? What locality in a city of the 
past is most valuable to an archeolo- 
gist? Give instances of the finding of 
treasures which have been deliber- 
ately buried. (See the article on the 
time capsule at the New York World’s 
Fair, Schol., Dec. 10, 1938, p. 8.) In 
what ways have treasures been pre- 
served by ocean and stream? 

Ask your students to find, as a re- 
search project, descriptions of exca- 
vations that are now under way and 
indicate their location on a world 
map. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

After students have read both sides 
of the issue presented in the debate 
on whether or not the United States 
should extend its program of recip- 
rocal trade agreements as a perma- 
nent policy (13-S) they should be 
encouraged to hold an informal class 
debate. 

In preparation for the debate ask 
students to describe just what is 
meant by our “Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements” with other countries. 
What has been Secretary Hull’s rec- 
ord in the development of the Agree- 
ments? How do the Anglo American 
and Canadian-American treaties op- 
erate? Why is the problem of foreign 
trade of dominant importance in 
world affairs today? 

Students should refer to the list of 
references given with the article as 
a guide to the study and research 
necessary as a background for intel- 
ligent discussion of the problem. 

WILHELMINA HILL 
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it’s the ideal way to measure students’ progress 
in speech and music instruction—to make records 
of important radio programs and school activities 
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An RCA Victor Recorder in your school will 
prove extremely useful and valuable. For one of 
these fine new instruments will enable you to 
make greater progress with students retarded by 
faults in speech. Because an RCA Victor Recorder 
means discovering and correcting speech deficien- 
cies far more effectively than ever before! 

You will also find an RCA Victor Recorder of 
great value in determining your pupils’ progress 
in speech and music instruction... for the study 
of foreign language pronunciation...for recording 
of radio talks by prominent speakers—talks you 
may use advantageously in class at another time 
...and for the recording of school plays, dramas 
and debates. You can do all this—at amazingly 
low cost—with the splendid new portable RCA 
Victor Recorder illustrated here. For further de- 
tails send the coupon: 





New RCA Victor Recorder offers you these 4 essentials: 
1. Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy 
2. Sturdily constructed ... withstands hard usage 

3. Utmost dependability 4. Extremely simple operation 
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SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, CA 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION < 
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RCA Victor Portable Re- 
corder MI-12701...comes 
in an attractive gray carry- 
ing case. Is so light it may 
be easily carried from room 
to room. Records at speed 
of 78 r.p.m. on 10” or 12” 
records, using outside-in 
recording method. Is de- 
livered to you complete 


Listen to the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S.T., on NBC 
Blue Network. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 
in their sound equipment 


with amplifier, visual indi- 
cator meter, and famous 
RCA Aerodynamic Micro- 
phone. Has pick-up tone 
arm and speaker for im- 
mediate play-back. An ex- 
ceptional value. 
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Educators See New Radio 
And Sound Developments 


New types of radio and sound 
equipment and services, shown at the 
RCA Victor-NBC exhibit, attracted 
the attention of school administra- 
tors who attended the recentA.A.S.A. 
convention in Cleveland. 

Unusual interest was shown in the 
demonstration of facsimile reception 
of broadcasts from the Radio Divi- 
sion of the Board of Education of the 
Cleveland Schools. Many interesting 
samples of teaching materials were 
broadcast and received three peri- 
ods each day with receivers in four 
Cleveland schools, in addition to the 
one in operation at the exhibit. This 
first experimental use of facsimile for 
educational purposes gave a glimpse 
of the possibilities in the future, and 
may be the basis for many similar 
experiments in other cities. 

New equipment for school sound 
systems, two new instantaneous re- 
cording instruments, special test and 
laboratory equipment, uni-direction- 
al and velocity microphones, Vic- 
trolas, and radio receiving sets 
showed some of the most recent de- 
velopments for making the use of au- 
dio aids more effective in schools. 


Scholarships Are Offered 
World’s Fair Visitors 


One of the outstanding features of 
the New York World’s Fair will be the 
$5,500 scholarship contest for high 
school boys who have visited the Fair. 
This contest is sponsored by the Tauck 
Students Educational Tours of New 
York in conjunction with Fordham 
University. 

The scholarships will be awarded to 
the boys writing the best original es- 
says of not more than 1,000 words on 
the theme, “The Influence of the New 
York World’s Fair on the World of To- 
morrow.” Contest closes October 15, 
1939. Essays will be judged by a com- 
mittee of well-known educators from 
leading American colleges. The win- 
ners may select a recognized American 
college of their own choosing. 

Complete details of this contest may 
be obtained from Fordham University, 
New York City. 


SPORTS SERVICE 

A new service for supplying in- 
formation and advice concerning the 
various problems that come up in the 
field of sport is being offered by the 
Department of Public Information of 
A. G. Spalding and Bros. of Chico- 
pee, Massachusetts. Recent questions 
which have been answered by the 
service include: 

How do I handle mass instruction in 
golf—in tennis? 

How do Irun a handicap tournament 
in tennis—a basketball tournament? 
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Grandma Holds Back the Clock 


Modern Inventions Were Poison 
to This Old New England Lady 


By Bertha Damon 


RANDMA GRISWOLD was 
(5 —well, what her neighbors 

called ‘“‘different.’”’ Grandma 
purposed to be different in more 
ways than one, and, for her, differ- 
entness began at home. The amaz- 
ing thing about Grandma’s house- 
keeping was that, even to the close 
of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, every utensil, every way of 
doing, was just as purely eighteenth 
century as Grandma could manage 
to keep it. She was ninety-six when 
she died in 1925, and throughout her 
life—almost a century long—Grand- 
ma held back ‘modern improve- 
ments”—you could hear the ironical 
quotation marks she always spoke 
into the phrase—from contaminating 
her home. 

For her departed parents Grandma 
had an almost Chinese reverence. 
She must often have heard them re- 
gretting, living as they did in the 
early phases of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, that the good old days had 
passed and were passing, heard them 
prophesying that the new-fangled 
ways would bring only evil, moral 
and material, to those who took up 
with them. She had seen her parents 
clinging to the old ways, unshaken 
in their belief that in doing things by 
hand and slowly there was virtue. As 
they had lived, she resolved she 
would live, and her household with 
her. AJl her life she was willing to 
go to any amount of trouble herself 
and even more to put others to it, in 
order to preserve the ways of her 
childhood and that of her mother. 

That wasn’t all. Grandma would 
persist in reading John Ruskin. I 
drew a “Pickter of Granma” once, 
and the pickter showed that instead 
of a hand Grandma’s right arm had 
sprouted a large volume labeled John 
Ruskin. There must have been a long 
period previous to my coming to live 
with her when such a volume seemed 
one of her members. Ruskin’s bitter 
hatred of increasing mechanization 
Grandma heartily shared, and his 
nostalgia for the old romantic past 
when life was better. 

Grandma was forever quoting such 
perverse Ruskinisims as this: 

“By hand-labour, therefore, and by 
that alone, we are to till the ground. 
By hand-labour also to plough the sea; 
both for food, and in commerce, and 
in war; not with floating kettles there 
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neither, but with hempen bridle, and 
the winds of heaven in harness.” 


And she was forever trying to 
carry these out. She could devise no 
way of employing the hempen bridle 
whose passing Ruskin deplored, but 
to restoring the ideal past in her 
housekeeping she dedicated herself 
with all her mind and all her 
strength. She was especially deter- 
mined to hold modern inventions at 
bay. She set herself against the de- 
plorable American tendency to act as 
if happiness and efficiency are in- 
creased by mechanical possessions. 
Quite early almost every woman in 
North Stonefield had got herself an 
eggbeater, and a great many were 
buying sewing machines. Grandma 
would have none of such devices. 
When, later, the automobile came 
along, Grandma always tried to 
stand in the way of it, literally and 
figuratively. 

Ruskin would probably have ap- 
proved the way she heated her house 
—if that phrase is not too ironic— 
through the Connecticut winters. 
“Air-tight stoves,” she used to say, 
“are another of those diabolical mod- 
ern inventions. Iron when heated 
gives off a poisonous gas injurious to 
health.” So the health of her children 
and later of us two grandchildren 
was strictly preserved by fireplace 
heat only, downstairs or up. And to 
have any heat upstairs you first had 
to be ill—from some other cause than 
modern heat. 

A slight concession to modernity 
was embodied, in the parlor, in the 
shape of a tall oblong soapstone stove 








Grandma’s Granddaughter 


When Bertha Damon was a very little 
girl she and her sister, left orphans by 
the death of their mother, went to live 
with their Grandma Griswold in Connec- 
ticut. The book, Grandma Called It Car- 
nal (Simon & Schuster), which has been 
one of the year’s most popular reminis- 
cences, is Bertha Damon’s description 
of life with Grandma, whom Clifton 
Fadiman has described as “an amiable 
old tyrant, all spice, very little sugar, and 
full of character.” In spite of her firm 
views about such things as Modern Con- 
veniences and Cooked Meals, Grandma 
apparently enjoyed life immensely right 
up to the last of her ninety-six years. 
When she died the doctor’s certificate 
read “just stopped living.” 
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with the gloomy dignity of a mau- 
soleum. Such a stove she counte- 
nanced because, being of soapstone, it 
could be relied upon never to give off 
poisonous gas or anything, least of 
all heat. However, only on state oc- 
casions was fire lighted in it, when it 
generated an inner warmth which it 
kept to itself and brooded over. I 
never saw that stove too hot to sit on. 

But Grandma’s open fires! Now- 
adays fireplace fires seem commer- 
cial, without rich background. Then 
it was thrilling to know that all the 
wood in the hearthfires that kept us 
—well, not warm but focused, was a 
part of Grandma and the family, so 
to speak. It had all grown in our an- 
cestral wood lot. History was in its 
flames; memory of spring walks 
there with Grandma when, under the 
rustling oak leaves that were scarce- 
ly changed by a winter’s freezings, 
the early hepaticas, indescribably 
blue, stem and calyx wrapped in sil- 
very pussy fur, curled among their 
three-lobed leaves; and trailing ar- 
butus (so frail you scarcely dared 
speak) nestled on the south side of a 
stone, with perhaps a snowbank on 
the other side, and smelled of woods- 
earth and honey. 

There was technique, too, efficient, 
orderly, beautiful. Who now under- 
stands the essential “building” of 
firewood in a fireplace? Who knows, 
for instance, that a backlog is not 
meant to burn; that it is to last, its 
object being to fill in the back of the 
fireplace to prevent cold air from 
the chimney settling and driving 
smoke into the room, and also to 
thrust forward the other wood sg 
that heat will be driven outward? 
Therefore a backlog, green and huge, 
was placed not on the andirons, for 
that would make a draft and help the 
log to burn, but flat on the ashes well 
against the chimney back. On top of 
this basic log another green log, 
somewhat smaller, was piled. 

Next to be laid in its place well to 
the front, on the andirons, was the 
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forestick. This, too, must not burn 
quickly, as its purpose was to hold 
the burning fuel in place. But the 
lastingness of the forestick must de- 
pend not on its greenness, for green 
wood smokes. The forestick was se- 
lected’ for hardness, then; hornbeam 
or “ironwood” was best. 

In between backlogs and forestick 
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the combustible wood was piled, any 
sort, so that it was well cured and 
not snappy. Chestnut was snappy 
and, if any accidentally appeared, 
was snatched out. The hearth must 
have been brushed a hundred times 
a day with Grandma’s turkey wing. 
“A clean hearth is a clean room,” she 
used to say. 

Cooking, what there was of it, was 
done in iron pots on a crane over the 
open fire, or in “bake-kettles,” large 
heavy iron pots with iron covers, that 
sat on the hearth and, when func- 
tioning, were pushed nearer the fire 
and also had coals of fire heaped on 
their heads. Great - grandmother’s 
baking had, of course, been done in 
the big brick oven built in the chim- 
ney, its hinged iron door almost op- 
posite the low mantel; but Grandma 
admitted that her mother had been 
too good a cook and had perhaps al- 
lowed the sin of eating for pleasure 
to creep into the family life. So 
Grandma didn’t let any baking be 
done except in this hearth arrange- 
ment which she knew could be relied 
upon not to tempt any cook into over- 
elaborateness. 

Gas and electricity had of course 
not yet traveled so far as to our small 
remote village. Kerosene lamps, 
however, had arrived, but not in 
Grandma’s household. Tallow can- 

es for every common night, wax 
for company. On every mantelpiece 
stood a vase filled with “lamplight- 
ers.”” These were cunningly twisted 
papers (no envelope fell to the floor 
that Grandma did not take notice of 
it), the making of which was one of 
the daily stints for us children. Even 
if matches had not been a “modern 
invention containing sulphur injuri- 
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ous to health,” I doubt if Grandma 
would have allowed them to supplant 
devices so conducive to thrift and to 
discipline as were those twisted pa- 
pers. A lot of them were required, for 
if too tight, they wouldn’t light; if 
too loose, they burned up before you 
could get anywhere. They were mis- 
named “lamplighters,” for they min- 
istered only to candles and open fires. 
All winter Grandma could boast that 
no match was harbored in her house, 
for the coals in the fireplace were 
never allowed to die out. In the sum- 
mer she had to capitulate and use one 
match, but only one, to an evening. 
Her mother’s flint she must have lost, 
or she would have used that. 

As for plumbing, now that I come 
to think of it, though all our folk 
seemed reasonably civilized and 
clean — almost all — there probably 
was not a bathroom in any house in 
our village. (Despise us, but despise 
also the young Abraham Lincoln and 
Queen Guinevere, young and old.) 
There were, however, kitchen sinks; 
there were pumps. But not for us. 
The old romantic way, when the 
world was far better, had been to 
draw water for all household pur- 
poses from an outside well and to 
carry it out again in pails. So draw 
and carry water we did. As Arnold 
Bennett has said of similar arrange- 
ments in his youth in England, “God- 
liness was child’s play compared with 
cleanliness in that house.” 

Under Grandma’s administration a 
bath was no fillip to begin the day 
on. It was a stern duty, an almost 
impossible achievement, the final 
hardship of a week of hardships. 

First, the water must be drawn 
from the old well, sixty feet from the 
kitchen door and twenty feet deep. 
Grandma’s husband had, in his brief 
career as a husband, put in so mod- 
ern an improvement as a wheel and 
chain above the well, but as soon as 
Grandma could have her way, she 
had removed that enervating device 
and reinstalled the old well sweep. 
“Old ways are best,” she said, “and 
also a well sweep is far more pic- 
turesque.” It is. Besides, Grandma 
never drew water. Often she used to 
look down her deep well, admire the 
dripping green mosses that grew on 
its old stones, and identify botan- 
ically the five kinds of ferns that 
flourished there, but she stopped at 
that. 

Full five months of the year it was 
winter. The snow had to be shov- 
eled from the path, and the ice in the 
bucket broken out while iron chain 
froze to mittens. Down, between the 
walls hung with icicles, the heavy 
bucket sank till the tiptop of the 
wooden pole, usually way up in the 


sky with the shivering Lombardy 
poplars, was under your straining 
hand, After floating obstinately on 
the dark water, the bucket gradually 
sank and filled. Then you could re- 
lease the pole and with quick upward 
grasps of the chain, help the heavy 
counterweight at the far base of the 
sweep to raise the oak bucket in its 
jerky dripping ascent. The precious 
water must be tipped out through the 
well spout into the wooden “house 
pail” and carried into the kitchen. 
This water-drawing you repeated as 
many times as the size of your bath 
might require. I do not get as much 
sentimental pleasure as others pro- 
fess from a song called “The Old 
Oaken Bucket.” 

Next, all these pails of water must 
be emptied into great iron kettles 
and hung on the iron crane to heat. 
The fire will need replenishing. Out 
the back door, around the corner of 
the house, down the flag walk to the 
side gate, and across the road, is the 
woodpile. It is where it is because 
there it is handy for men folks to 











dump loads of wood direct from the 
cart when they are hauling it once a 
year. Saves them and the horse. Of 
course, it is most unhandy for wo- 
men folks to fetch from, several times 
a day, but unhandiness for women 
folks never influenced the layout of 
country barns or houses. 

For this wintry bath probably the 
snow had to be swept off the wood 
with an old broom, and the logs, fro- 
zen together, whacked hard with a 
heavy stick. You made as many trips 
with arms full of wood as might meet 
your caloric requirements. 

“Bring in some for tomorrow 
morning,’ Aunt Martha would say, 
putting her head, wrapped in an old 
crocheted cape, out the sitting-room 
door into the freezing back entry. 
“You should learn to look ahead.” 

That was a way Aunt Martha had, 
of handing out maxims while you 
were on the run, of getting a little 
assistance from you by surprise. She 
was forced into this because though 
she tried to get help in the house- 
work from Alice and me, often the 
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help didn’t last long or come to much 
because Grandma would interrupt 
with some plan of her own for our 
time—and Grandma’s plans in her 
own and everyone else’s mind always 
had the right of way. Aunt Martha 
was left to finish the dishes or make 
the beds because Grandma needed a 
child to go to walk with her or to 
read to her some improving book. 

Next, a room in which to bathe 
apart from the family must be 
warmed, More wood brought in for 
the fireplace there. Then must be as- 
sembled the big tin bathtub in the 
form of a pear-shaped coffin, towels, 
a mat, and homemade soap maintain- 
ing through strong sassafras over- 
tones a dominant of household 
grease. Finally, the big iron kettles 
of hot water are lugged in and poured 
into the tub; the door is shut tight; 
the moment has come. Make of it 
what luxury you may before the 
water gets cold and your emergency 
fire goes out. 

But your bath is not over; do not 
think it. All this soapy water must 
be emptied into pails, carried out- 
doors and emptied again. Then for a 
week all you have to do is to antici- 
pate the next bath holiday or, if you 
prefer, six days’ holiday from baths. 

Do not misjudge us. In spite of all, 
we never skipped our baths, when 
and if we regarded them as due. We 
had New England character; perhaps 
taking baths was one way in which 
we acquired and expressed it. 

Our bedgoing on winter nights 
when you could hear the ice in Chen- 
ey’s Pond cracking like thunder and 
the snow lay drifted on our window- 
panes, might have seemed pictur- 
esque to Ruskin. Along toward nine 
o’clock the first line of offense against 
the frigidity of the upstairs chambers 
was brought into action. From a 
closet near the fireplace were mobil- 
ized many slabs of soapstone and 
marshaled in the hot ashes; also tall 
narrow jugs, each with a little han- 
dle like an ear above its shoulder. 
Some said these jugs had been used 
for rum, but that would have been 
long before they came into Grand- 
ma’s possession. Many families dis- 
played them as parlor ornaments, 
gilded and tied with a bow of rib- 
bon; ours had a use more serious. So 
the black iron teakettle was filled 
with water from one of the wooden 
water pails and hung on the crane 
over the blaze. 

The bedtime curfew was never 
disregarded. The loud ringing of the 
“nine o'clock bell” in Thomson’s old 
shop, long a town monitor, caused 
us to look up and wait for a some- 
what uncertain confirmation of the 
hour by our funny old mantel clock 
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with the pointed Gothic towers. Then 
Grandma rose. Cloths were wrapped 
around the heated soapstones; boil- 
ing water was poured into the jugs; 
corks were resolutely jammed down 
their necks. 

In spite of all these precautions, 
employing those jugs as bed-fellows 
was what life insurance companies 
term “extra-hazardous occupation.” 
Oft in the stilly night ere—or more 
often after —slumber’s chain had 
bound you, a cork would creep out, 
adding to the danger of frost that of 
flood. These warm jug companions 
were specially prized by single sleep- 
ers—they who must embark alone in 
the frozen deeps of our spare beds. 

But to live well, one must live dan- 
gerously, so every night, unmindful 
of past casualties, we filled-our jugs. 
Then the fire was put to bed. Prob- 
ably there would be no considerable 
amount of wood to salvage, for al- 
ways as bedtime drew near Grandma 
stayed her hand in putting on fuel. 
Any unconsumed logs were stood up 
on end in the corners so that the 
flames might die down, and the re- 
mainder be left for morning use. The 
backlog was too heavy to be stood 
up, so water from the teakettle was 
poured over it, and a great smoking 
and hissing it made. Sometimes a 
layer of fine ash would come out all 
over the mantel and hearth as if 
Vesuvius had sleepily erupted. All 
the embers were drawn together by 
the fire shovel and buried well with 
ashes. Next, the big braided rug was 
turned back and the wide zinc under 
it exposed in case any spark should 
snap out during the night. Finally we 
wrapped shawls around our shoul- 
ders, tucked under each arm a soap- 
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stone, took jug in one hand, candle- 
stick in the other, and so, as Pepys 
says, always with relish, “so to bed.” 

And Grandma’s household went 
with relish too. If you think that this 
bedgoing was hardship for us, that 
is the personal construction you put 
on our cold facts. To us bed in those 
icy chambers was an adventure and 
a triumph. The fun of a game or of a 
fight is to overcome something, and 
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we were overcoming right and left. 
The greater the desire, says the psy- 
chologist, the greater the satisfac- 
tion; if no desire, no satisfaction. We 
desired supremely to be warm; and 
by our own high resolve and heroic 
efforts we were getting warm. In 
brief, our adaptive faculties were at 
their optimum—and this, Alexis Car- 
rel says, is fundamental to the good 
life. 

To burrow under drifts of patch- 
work quilts in those sweet and faint- 
ly rustling straw or corn-husk ticks 
(feathers universally used by our 
neighbors were forbidden by Grand- 
ma as being too luxurious), to de- 
ploy hot soapstones and bring up re- 
inforcements of hot jugs to the most 
shivery outposts of your body, now 
here, now there; cauticusly to make 
pedal excursions farther and farther 
into the wide glacial territory, con- 
quering as the Romans did first inch 
by inch the near and then the distant 
realms, to feel warmth and ease 
gradually creeping through you, re- 
laxing your knees, uncurling your 
toes—this was triumph. 

And you would be hearing outside 
the wind blowing and the maple 
boughs whacking the big sturdy roof, 
and sometimes an icicle falling in a 
little showery crash from tree or 
house. Sometimes it was snowing 
softly and secretly. Sometimes the 
moon shone, supernaturally whiten- 
ing the perfect whiteness of the hill 
back of the house and making our 
low ceiling look pearly. Always on 
our walls there were examples of an 
art lost nowadays—frost pictures on 
the windowpanes. 


There were little cracking sounds 
inside the house as the downstairs 
rooms cooled off; a mouse gnawed in 
the wall, or ran with rippling feet 
across the floor in the attic where big 
sacks of popcorn and butternuts were 
hanging safely from the rafters. All 
the mouse could get at were old New 
England love letters in the worn 
trunk, and there was satisfaction in 
thinking he would find them spare 
diet. You looked, listened, gave a too 
ardent jug a last poke, snuggled, and 
sank into delicious sleep that was not 
a negation, not a blankness, but joy 
in itself, and all drifted through with 
pungent smells of the blown - out 
candlewick, the new - mown - hay 
smell of sheets dried in fresh air and 
never ironed, and from the small pil- 
low Grandma had tucked under your 
ear the honey smell of dried ever- 
lasting. 





Reprinted from Grandma Called It 
Carnal, by Bertha Damon, by permis- 
sion of Simon & Schuster, Inc., pub- 
lishers. 
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LONG the lane by Lord Mans- 
A field's April-green park, the 
red-haired young man who 
had just approached suddenly turned 
and said, “Mr. Coleridge, allow me 
the honour of shaking your hand.” 
As the small bright-headed fellow 
hurried away, the companion of the 
great Samuel Taylor Coleridge re- 
marked, “Do you know who that is? 
That is Keats, the poet.” “Heavens!” 
replied Coleridge, “when I shook him 
by the hand there was death!” 

Death was in the hand of John 
Keats, as he walked over the dusty 
streets of Hampstead, but mostly 
in his thoughts, as rival to his 
poetry, was eighteen-year-old Fanny 
Brawne, famous among her friends 
for her bright blue eyes and her 
beautiful brown hair which she wore 
laced with colorful ribbons. Every 
day he saw her, walking about in the 
garden, beneath the plum tree, for 
she lived under the same roof as he 
did, just then, on the other side of the 
“two-family house,” where Keats 
was visiting with friends. They were 
in love, and had been secretly en- 
gaged for four months, that is, since 
Christmas, 1818. 

Although Fanny could talk fierily 
about politics and world affairs, plays 
and poems, many of her acquain- 
tances called her a “rattle,” for she 
was fond of lovely clothes and almost 
every evening she went to a ball, 
where she waltzed with young Eng- 
lish officers just back from Waterloo. 
Keats stood watching, miserable with 
jealousy, and finally wrote his sister 
that he wished to learn “a few com- 
mon dance steps.” 

He had not learned to dance, for 
most of his social life had been play- 
ing cards and talking with other 
young men. After his father, owner 
of a livery-stable, The Swan and 
Hoop, had been thrown to death by 
a horse, and his mother had died, 
during his fourteenth year, Keats 
had been poor, barely managing to 
study medicine and surgery. He 
thought he could always fall back 
on the mixing of powders—he was 
licensed to practice as Apothecary— 
but he wanted to make his living, and 
Fanny’s by his poetry. (See The 
Doctor Turns Into a Poet, radio play 
on the life of Keats, by Gladys 
Schmitt, Schol., May 5, 1934, p. 7.) 

His Poems, brought out in 1817, 
was on dusty shelves, ignored. His 
Endymion, the following year, had 
been attacked as “drivelling idiocy” 
by powerful literary journals. How- 
ever, that spring he shook Coleridge 
by the hand, he was beginning to 
write poems that proved his great- 
ness, hearing a nightingale in the 
garden, “In some melodious plot of 
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beechen green, and shadows num- 
berless,” and “The murmurous haunt 
of flies on summer eves.” 

“The sun comes upon the snow and 
makes a prettier candy than we have 
on twelve-night cakes,” he said ina 
January letter, 1820. On the white of 








JOHN KEATS 


his bed, a few weeks later, he saw he 
had coughed up a bit of blood, and he 
cried, “I know the colour... I must 
die.”’ 

“I... at that moment thought of 
nothing, but you,” he wrote to Fanny, 
from whom he was away. “You could 
not step or move an eyelid but it 
would shoot to my heart—Do not 
think of anything but me—Do not 
live as if I was not existing.” 

Then with a “bitterness beyond 
aloes,” he thought of the pond where 
he used to play at school, and stared, 
as if with changed eyes, at plain field 
flowers. While many of the poems he 
had worked on at Hampstead, look- 
ing over the garden, the plum tree, 
and Fanny, brought out in Lamia, 
Isabella and Other Poems, were be- 
ing praised by some few influential 
writers, Keats was in torment. Far 
away from Fanny, he travelled at 
last to Italy, hoping warm sunbeams 
would heal his lungs. 

“If I had had time I had made my- 
self remembered,’ he wrote to 
Fanny. Over his grave in Rome are 
the words he wished, “Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.” 

Wet with sea-water. his last book, 


the following year, was found stuffed 
in the pocket of the drowned Shel- 
ley, who had called Keats, “a rival 
who will surpass me.” 

Keats surpasses Shelley in the fa- 
vour of many readers today, who, 
somewhat unmoved by Shelley’s 
rapturous eloquence, feel deeply 
Keats’ observations of the natural 
world, and his memorable inter- 
change of vowel sounds. He sees 
“cold mushrooms,” and “black elm 
tops ’mong the freezing stars’; and 
how “long carpets rose along the 
gusty floor,” and “The chains lie 
silent on the footworn stones’’; and, 
in summer, how “glossy bees at noon 
do fieldward pass,” and how the sea 
“keeps eternal whisperings around 
desolate shores.” 

In the first poem reprinted below, 
he brings together the humming 
“poetry of earth,” summer and win- 
ter, in the drowsiness of someone 
before a winter’s fire. In the second, 
he lightly makes fun of the smug 
social life of his day, in an account of 
a party of young lovers. In the third 
quotation, he describes Sunday eve- 
ning, people on their way to church 
through hushed streets. 


On the Grasshopper and Cricket 


The poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with 
the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice 
will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new- 
mown mead; 
That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes 
the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never 
done 
With his delights; for when tired 
out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant 
weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when 
the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the 
stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increas- 
ing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness 
half lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some 
grassy hills. 


A Party of Lovers 


Pensive they sit, and roll their languid 
- eyes, . 
(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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The Stop-and-Go Signals of Writing 
How Punctuation Makes Sense of Our Reading 


NCE upon a time, there was 
O no punctuation! The writers 
of the most ancient manu- 
scripts did not even separate one 
word from another; the letters just 
ran on, one after another, in continu- 
ous lines, and it was left to the read- 
er’s ingenuity and experience to 
make words — and sense — of them. 
Then, in perhaps the fourth century 
B.C., the words began to be separated 
from one another either by spaces or 
by the little dot we call the period. 
That must have helped the reader 
considerably. The next step, schol- 
ars tell us, was the separation of the 
words into sentences by means of a 
dot placed high on the line of writing. 
That gave the reader, no doubt, the 
same sort of valuable help that the 
word stop in a telegram gives us 
when we are deciphering a message. 
After sentence grouping was indi- 
cated by a “point,” other punctuation 
followed. In 260 B.C., we are told that 
Aristophanes of Byzantium formu- 
lated a system of punctuation in 
which the dot that performed the 
function of our period continued to 
be placed on a:level with the top of 
the letters; a dot placed in the mid- 
dle of the line of writing performed 
the function of our comma, and a dot 
placed low on the line of writing was 
sometimes used as our semi-colon is 
now. The comma in the shape in 
which we know it came into use sev- 
eral centuries later. Meanwhile some 
indication of a division in thought 
had been found necessary by very 
early writers; the paragraph there- 
fore came into being. It was indicat- 
ed first by spacing, by wedge-shaped 
signs, or by the projection of the first 
letter of the first full line into the 
Margin. 

These early devices for punctua- 
tion were inconsistent and uncertain, 
varying in different countries and 
with different writers. But the point 
that we want to make here is that 
punctuation arose in the first place 
out of necessity. In the days before 
punctuation, writers could no doubt 
read one another’s manuscripts, but 
as soon as a lay audiencé was to be 
reached, there had to be devised a 
system of signs to make the sense 
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clearer. “The object of punctuation,” 
we read in a manual for printers, “‘is 
to make clear to the reader the mean- 
ing of the author.” 

The problems of punctuation must 
have been of great concern to the 
early printers in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. They had to design the 
punctuation signs that they were to 
use, cut them out in their movable 
type, and decide exactly how to use 
them. There was great diversity in 
punctuation technique. Some of the 
printers used a slanting line for the 
comma, and a sign resembling a re- 
versed semicolon to express interro- 
gation. By 1509, we read that the pe- 
riod, comma, semicolon, parenthesis, 
and interrogation point were used in 
the shape in which we use them now 
(but this is probably not true of all 
countries), and that our dash, apos- 
trophe, exclamation point, and quo- 
tation marks were invented later. 
Yet so much did punctuation vary 
with individual printers and type- 
setters, that in a history of printing 
we read a quotation dated 1771 to 
the effect that “punctuation is in 
vain, since no rules of prevailing au- 
thority have been yet established.” 

With the increase in the number 
of schools and school-books in the 
19th century, punctuation became 
systematized at last. And perhaps for 
a while things went too far. The writ- 
ers of books and especially school- 
books were aware that the meaning 
must be made very clear to the myri- 


ads of people who were at last learn- 
ing to read; and so every phrase 
and clause that didn’t actually be- 
long to the main statement was 
fenced around with commas. The 
children of fifty years ago had to 
learn rules about them all! 

Today we take our punctuation 
more easily. Reading is part of our 
tradition and we get the sense with 
fewer signs to point the way. The 
punctuation that is left us is, how- 
ever, very important. Your use of 
the period shows your comprehen- 
sion or lack of comprehension of sen- 
tence form. Mistakes in the use of 
question, quotation, and exclama- 
tion marks and the colon are gen- 
erally the result of carelessness rath- 
er than lack of understanding of their 
uses. The real trouble-makers are 
still the semicolons and the commas. 
Concentrate therefore on them. “The 
semicolon is used in all sentences that 
contain two or more members, when 
each member makes a distinct state- 
ment, with some dependence on 
statements in the other members.” 
The correct use of the semicolon is 
an indication that the young writer 
knows his way around in the intrica- 
cies of thought—knows what ideas 
hold hands with others and what 
ideas stand alone. Do you avoid the 
semicolon by using mostly short sen- 
tences? Then take a deep breath and 
write yourself three nice sentences 
using semicolans, this very day! 

The simplest concept of the comma 
is that it is used to separate words 
that are not closely related, thus 
keeping together those that are re- 
lated in thought. With this in mind, 
explain in what way the comma or 
absence of comma influences the 
thought in the following sentences: 
Avoid food which is fattening. 

Avoid food, which is fattening. 

The author, said the reader, was an 
ignoramus. 

The author said the reader was an ig- 
noramus. 


Some students punctuate as they 
write; other students go over their 
compositions after the words are 
down and sprinkle punctuation 
marks in a more or less skillful fash- 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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OMAIN ROLLAND, comment- 
R ing on certain French critics, 
said: “It never occurred to 
them that reality could be poetic or 
that poetry is the spontaneous lan- 
guage of hearts bursting with life.” 
Do any “Round Table” readers be- 
lieve that poetry is “flowery” lan- 
guage, to be lightly scorned by any 
entirely sane and serious person? I 
occasionally see evidence of this at- 
titude. The compulsion that a writer 
feels to express as exactly, complete- 
ly and pleasingly as he can the truth 
that he sees, is mistaken for an am- 
bition to “use big words.” No two mo- 
tives could be more.unrelated than 
the wish to express an idea fittingly 
and the wish to astonish with empty 
phrases. Yet some readers, and writ- 
ers too, not all of them young, still 
think that the latter effort is what 
writing is. 

I heard recently & tribute to the 
sincerity of Round Table contribu- 
tions. This seems to me high praise 
for our previous writers. The contri- 
butions printed today are, I think, 
equally truthful. 


The following poems by a sophomore 
show the discriminating care of a writer 
who has something to say and who works 
until she has said it well. 


Perspective 


She sees far off the steepest hill 
Shining and coldly white, 

With the sheeted moonlight, 
And two small black dots 

On the desolate slope, 

Man and woman climbing 
Mechanically, no hope, 
Through the boundless night 
Up towards the waning stars. 


Patchwork Pictures 


Some patchwork quilts 

On a ragged line 

Hung out to air today; 

And patchwork fields 

Beneath the sun, dripping gold 
On a rounded mound of hay; 

A vagabond wind 

Blowing tattered leaves 

From age-wrinkled sycamore trees; 
A ragged girl in a ragged dress, 
Honey hair awry in the breeze. 


There Is a Secret Place 


There is a secret place 
Where a white flame burns, 
There I hide many things 
That are dear to me. 
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The white flame keeps it clean, 
But as it burns, it tortures me 
More than I could tell. 

It is my heart, 

And though the flame hurts me 
And leaves a deep scar, 

All that is fine remains. 


Twilight 
Time has stopped; 
Over the sea 
Rests the calm 
Of eternity. 


The serene moment 

Of twilight has come; 
A sea-bird dips down 
In the path of the sun. 


Waves are like 

Smooth black stone; 

Ocean and sky 

Are sufficient alone. 
Elisabeth J. Doty, 15 
Avonworth High School 
Ben Avon, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Ray Maize, Teacher 


“Plea to Youth” deserves several read- 
ings. It has the elusive beauties of sound 
which make good poetry and which anyone 
who wishes to write verse should study. 


Plea to Youth 


When my grasp is loosed 

And I can no longer borrow 

Your free laughter, 

Nor your thin, sweet sorrow, 

Do not let it be the end. 

When you are laid 

In a misty shroud of white 

And a gray tomb of age 

Shuts you from sight, 

Do not let it be the end. 

Come again to me... a ghost 

When I am Ionely ... 

And should I forget, 

Come in memory... 

Only... 

Do not let it be the end. ... 
Marjorie Lederer, 17 
Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Catherine H. Jones, Teacher 


In a few lines, the poem, “Night Dropped 
Her Sable Cloak,” creates a picture and an 
atmosphere. 


Night Dropped Her Sable Cloak 


Night dropped her sable cloak, 
Softly and silently. 


Down by the murmuring spring, 

The peaceful sheep and placid cattle 
settled down, 

The sheep on their knees, as though 
thanking God 

For their green pastures and still wa- 
ters. 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 

students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
eriticism on request by sending a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may 
in any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed- 
ing. 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 


for this page will also be considered for - 


the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York City. 








Up from behind the big barn on the 
hill, 

The yellow moon suddenly shone, 

Making the stately sycamores by the 
stream 

Stand out in sharp relief. 


I wandered alone in that soft, still 
night, 
And knew that God was there. 
Vivian Doughty, 17 
Hotchkiss (Colorado) High School 
Martha Savage, Teacher 


The two poems that follow make inter- 
esting comments on humanity. Employing 
little imagery, the poems depend for their 
appeal on the ideas which inspired them. 


Age and Change 
Keep pace with time and cry us down 
Who have our little brief renown 
And try so hard to hold it fast, 
Believing it was meant to last. 


We shall resent the change you bring, 
The lines you speak, the songs you sing, 
And as your dramas shal! unfold, 

We'll cry: “Much better were the old!” 


But you keep on! Tomorrow’s ways 

Will better all our yesterdays. 

Keep pace with time and change, and 

find 

The truth to which our age is blind. 
Don Bruce Reynolds, 15 
Horace Greeley High School 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Miss Sylvia Kurson, Teacher 


Aztec Temple 
Here a thousand years ago, 
The cream of peon Mexico 
Bowed its head upon the block 
To feel the axe’s deadening shock. 


A million men in prime of life 
Turned their eyes to God-the-Knife, 
Seeing immortality 

In an ancient priest’s decree. 


Man looked at the place and said, 
“Human sacrifice is dead. 
Nevermore will human gore 
Upon this bloody altar pour.” 


Yes, mankind has a saner way 
Than chopping human vertebrae, 
Men and earth are blown to bits 
When a two ton bombshell hits. 
Ted Black, 16 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 
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Adventures in Reading 
By May Lamberton Becker 


ERE are several! useful books 

for a school or home library. 

I have chosen them from re- 

cent publications because | have 

often lately been asked for books 

like these. They are for the most part 

to be used like tools, to help you do 
something for yourself. 

Professional Writing, by Walter S. 
Campbell (Macmillan $2.75) is a 
class text-book, but it could be put 
to good use by a student working by 
himself. The author, better known to 
you as Stanley Vestal, has realized 
that a gap exists between knowing 
the mechanics of writing well enough 
to produce something that looks and 
sounds like a story or an article, and 
bringing into being something an 
editor will consider worth printing. 
I hope this will not sound like a self- 
evident proposition to you: you must 
be in some such position as mine, 
perhaps, to understand that one great 
trouble with literature in any coun- 
try like this, where education is gen- 
eral, is that so many of us think that 
all literature needs for its produc- 
tion 1s good-will and a typewriter. 
“Everyone has a story to tell,” you 
hear people say: yes, but it takes 
hard work to reach the point where 
you are able to tell it as it should be 
told. Good writing is not a trick, it is 
an art. 

The Story Workshop, edited by 
Wilbur L. Schramm (Little, Brown 
$1.75), groups actual short stories of 
generally admitted merit under five 
heads: those that illustrate a writer’s 
observation, the art of putting hu- 
man beings on paper, the art of mak- 
ing characters talk, the art of telling 
a story, and the combination of these 
in the final product, the largest num- 
ber of stories coming in this group. 
Each story has a little introductory 
note by the editor; it goes straight to 
the point. 

How to Write for Radio, by James 
Whipple (Whittlesey House $3.50) 
describes every field of radio writing 
and includes examples; these are 
carefully detailed. To this book vari- 
ous specialists have also contributed. 
It is a large volume, but the subject 
has many branches. 

As radio enters so much into ad- 
vertising, one naturally goes from 
that to It’s An Art, by Helen Wood- 
ward (Harcourt $2.75), which is a 
clear-eyed analysis of the advertis- 
ing business. Mrs. Woodward's 
Through Many Windows may have 
prepared you for an incisive, bril- 
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liant style; it will also have showed 
you that she has few illusions about 
anything and none at all about the 
advertising business, but the ideas 
she puts forward will be good for 
anyone who hopes to make a living 
in the advertising field 

How to Write and Sell Non-Fic- 
tion, by F. Fraser Bond (Whittlesey 
House $2.50), deals with the huge 
subject of “articles” of all sorts, in 
whose production so many people 
invest their time. and from which 





MARJORIE BARSTOW GREENBIE 
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some of them get good returns. It 
discusses feature stories of all kinds, 
opinion articles, the principles to be 
kept in mind in producing or trying 
to market humor, and the nature of 
the “column”; this last is vastly dif- 
ferent from what the column used to 
be, and now includes the “gossip” 
writer and reporters of the city scene 
in general. There is but one brief 
chapter on selling, and this boils 
down to the best and shortest advice 
anyone can give you: study your 
market. 

Before I leave these books that are 
useful in showing you how to pro- 
duce some kind of writing for publi- 
cation, I must quote one warning bit 
from a novel just about to be pub- 
lished, Wickford Point, by J. P. Mar- 
quand, author of the recent best- 
seller The Late George Apley. The 
speaker has been asked to read and 
criticize the work of a friend of his; 
as he does so he meditates on the 
strange fact that the publication of so 


many, many books on “how to write” 
should have had so little discernible 
effect on actual writing. He decides 
that “no one could teach anyone else 
to write. You could be as industrious 
as you pleased; you could steep your- 
self in the technique of all the Flau- 
berts and Maupassants and Dickenses 
who had gone before, and out of it 
would come exactly nothing.” Yes, 
you will be helped by any of these 
books I have mentioned only if you 
can put them to use in teaching your- 
self. 

The Schoolma’am, by Frances R. 
Donovan (Stokes $2.50), is unlike any 
other vocational book I have seen; 
not fiction, for it deals with straight 
facts, it has dialogue and general 
sprightliness enough to. read some- 
thing like a novel, yet it make an in- 
formal survey of the teaching pro- 
fession for women, showing why 
they teach, their place in various 
types of community, their chances of 
marrying, their work when married 
or widowed, the changes for the bet- 
ter in their working conditions, and 
a good many more matters of imme- 
diate interest to girls who hope to 
teach. 

The Best One-Act Plays of 1938, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga (Dodd, 
Mead $2.50), is what the title says, a 
selection of the year’s short plays best 
suited to reading and study as well as 
production, of which twelve are 
given in full. With this is a very good 
list of 100 selected plays of the year 
available for production in America, 
and other book-lists of importance, 
making it a useful work for a perma- 
nent library collection, especialiy if 
amateur dramatic clubs use the li- 
brary. 

I do not know just how to describe 
Marjorie Barstow Greenbie’s Amer- 
ican Saga (Whittlesey House $4), 
but it would be hard to find a book 
among those just published that 
would give you more pleasure or do 
you more good just now. It is a sort 
of informal history of our country’s 
ideals as they appear in its records of 
all kinds, especially in literature. 

“All we can do is gather in our day, 

The stuff to make some future 

Homer’s lay,” 

says the prefatory poem. This Amer- 
ican stuff of dreams and vision and 
accomplishment she has gathered, 
ready for poets and prose writers of 
tomorrow. The spirit of the work is 
as remarkable as its method and ac- 
complishment. 
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RADIO 


Orson Welles’ Campbell Playhouse 
radio program has started out on a new 
idea. Hereafter on the first Friday of 
each month the program will present 
the dramatization of a new book which 
will be known as the “Campbell Play- 
house Selection of the Best-New-Book- 
for (each month),”—a long but de- 
scriptive title. Gilbert Frankau’s Royal 
Regiment (Dutton) was the March se- 
lection—a program which many of you 
doubtless heard. Besides the dramati- 
zation of the book, each program will 
broadcast an interview between the 
author and star-conductor, Mr. Welles. 
The first interview was more or less of 
a fizzle—Frankau’s voice came in from 
London (where it was almost three 
o’clock in the morning), but was ap- 
parently cut off by some mishap. 


PLAYS 

If you’re looking about for a school 
play you'll be interested in knowing 
about two play catalogues which have 
recently come to our desk. Write to 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. (or if you live in the 
West, 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles) 
for their booklet, The World’s Best 
Plays, which they explain “‘is a selected 
list of outstanding plays which we be- 
lieve will meet the standards for the 
selection of plays at the high school 
level.” Write also to the Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City, for their catalogue of 
Selected Plays for High Schools. There 


are many excellent titles in these two 
catalogues, with royalties ranging ac- 
cording to your purse. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

“It seems to me that a good book re- 
view,” says J. Donald Adams, editor of 
the New York Times Book Review, 
“should do three things. It should, first 
of all, make clear what the author of 
the book attempted to do; it should 
convey to the book’s potential reader 
an adequate idea of what the book has 
to offer him; and it should leave with 
the reader of the review a definite im- 
pression concerning the reviewer’s 
judgment as to the book’s quality.” 
Next time you have a book review as- 
signment, remember these words of 
the most successful book review mag- 
azine in the country. 


POETRY 

If you read the page of criticism of 
ten poets in one of the December issues 
of Time and felt at all irked or down- 
right befuddled by the six columns of 
comment therein, read William Rose 
Benet’s editorial on the subject in the 
March 4 issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. Mr. Benet doesn’t un- 
dertake to defend the poets Time’s edi- 
tor divided into poets, poetasters and 
poeticules. What he does is to defend 
poetry itself. 


ABE LINCOLN 

Robert Sherwood has accepted an 
offer of $275,000 from RKO for the 
screen rights to Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
Mr. Sherwood will supervise the pro- 
duction of the movie, and Raymond 
Massey, star of the stage version, will 
play the title role. 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 22-E) 


Nibble their toast and cool their tea 
with sighs; 

Or else forget the purpose of the night, 

Forget their tea, forget their appetite. 

See, with cross’d arms they sit—Ah! 
happy crew, 

The fire is going out and no one rings 

For coals, and therefore no coals Betty 
brings. 

A fly in the milk-pot. Must he die 

Circled by a humane society? 

No, no; there, Mr. Werter takes his 
spoon, 

Inserts it, dips the handle, and lo! soon 

The little straggler, sav’d from perils 
dark, 

Across the teaboard draws a long wet 
mark. 


Romeo! Arise, take snuffers by the 

handle, 

There’s a large cauliflower in each 
candle. 

A winding sheet—ah, me! I must away 

ToN. 7, just beyond the circus gay. 

Alas, my friend, your coat sits very 
well; 

Where may your Tailor live? I may not 
tell. 


O pardon me. I’m absent now and then, 

Where might my Tailor live? I say 
again 

I cannot tell, let me no more be teazed; 

He lives in Wapping, might live where 
he pleased. 


From The Eve of Saint Mark 


Upon a Sabbath-day it fell: 

Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell, 

That call’d the folk to evening prayer; 

The city streets were clean and fair 

From wholesome drench of April 
rains; 

And on the western window panes, 

The chilly sunset faintly told 

Of unmatur’d green vallies cold, 

Of the green thorny bloomless hedge, 


‘Of rivers new with spring-tide sedge, 


Of primroses by shelter’d rills, 

And daisies on the aguish hills. 
Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell: 
The silent streets were crowded well 
With staid and pious companies, 
Warm from their fire-side orat’ries; 
And moving, with demurest air, 

To even-song, and vesper prayer. 
Each arched porch, and entry low, 
Was fill’d with patient folk and slow, 
With whispers hush, and shuffling feet, 
While play’d the organ loud and sweet. 


WHAT’S YOUR 
VOCABULARY SCORE? 
Mrs. Malaprop Returns 


By Gretta Baker 


Yes, she’s back again with more mis- 
takes than ever! With your superior 
knowledge of English, you should find 
it easy to correct her. Try it, then turn 
to page 34 for the right answers. 


1, It is an orthodox that poverty 
should exist in a land of plenty. 

2. A miser is a person whose life is 
dominated by the inquisitive in- 
stinct. 

3. May I facilitate you on your good 
fortune in winning the trophy? 

. The queen of the carnival was a 
tall, stately blonde, a venerable 
Venus! 

. You can protect your hands from 
chapping by using this emolument. 

. The present recumbent in office 
was not re-elected. 

. The treaty was arrogated by act of 
parliament. 

. My friend, who is an English ban- 
nister, will defend the accused man 
in court. 

9. Every good singer must learn to 
breathe from the diagram. 

10. This letter is so old that the writ- 
ing is almost eligible. 

11. This monument will perpetrate the 
fame of a great man. 

12. Here is a fragrant violation of the 
law that should be punished. 

13. Applicants who fail the reading 
test will be illuminated from the 
contest. 

14. The lights went out when the dom- 
inoes broke down. 

15. “Honesty is the best policy” is a 
tried and true maximum. 

16. The fusillade of the airplane was 
damaged by a forced landing. 

17. My friend intimidated that I was 
to blame for the accident. 

18. This news animates from a reliable 
source in Washington. 

19. I like this town so well that it 
would take a derelict to move me. 

20. The trylon and the hemisphere are 
the emblems of the World’s Fair. 
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Stop-and-Go Signals 
(Concluded from page 23-E) 


ion. Every writer, I venture to say, 
revises his punctuation somewhat on 
rereading his manuscript, because 
while his thought may have been 
clear to him as he wrote, he now has 
the reader’s point of view as he reads 
it over and he finds his thought needs 
further clarification. 

To realize acutely the meaning of 
punctuation, take a paragraph from 
which all punctuation, including the 
periods, has been removed, and try 
to read it quickly. What do you have 
to do? Why the same thing as those 
readers in the faraway years before 
Christ—you have to manage to punc- 
tuate it! 
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ROM darkness, from the dark- 
Fi a. coming ... From despair 

without meaning and death 
that was without burial. From too 
much pity and too much dread. From 
hunger that was not alone our hun- 
ger, and brotherhood that was a two- 
edged sword between us, against our 
rest, against all hope of rest... 

In land that will be again our land. 
In days that will again be light for 
seeing—not for too much seeing; for 
knowing—not for too much knowl- 
edge. In darkness that will be rest 
and ending—not for hiding, oh my 
brother. In days that will be sun and 
warmth again... 

From the darkness, brother, from 
the darkness coming. But not forget- 
ting, not forgetting. 

* * * 

I’ve got my job back, Jeff Miller 
said to himself for the hundredth 
time. All morning he had been say- 
ing it, over and over, as if trying in 
that way to give form to the emotion 
that struggled for release within 
him. I’ve got my job back. It was a 
great exultant shout bottled up in- 
side him, yet he couldn’t quite get 
hold of it, to let it wing free... It 
held apart, strangely muffled behind 
the fuzzy accumulations of the past 
four years—thought, remembrances 
that kept shuffling across his mind 
as if he still belonged to them, as if 
notice had not yet gone out, echoing, 
along the thousand tiny trails, that 
it was over, that this morning had 
put an emphatic period on all that 
time of trial and emptiness. All he 
could really get hold of, all he could 
really feel about the business, was 
that it was March, and having his job 
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To Those Who Wait 


By Elick Moll 


back in March meant oyster stew 
again in the Grand Central Oyster 
Bar. 

Lord, it was funny, he thought. It 
must be that the human mind—at 
least his human mind—was not de- 
signed for the proper comprehension 
of either disaster or miracles. He re- 
membered vividly that day in ’33, 








just after the bank moratorium, 
when the ax had finally fallen at 
Gormely and Co. Like everybody 
else he’d been expecting it for weeks 
—months. He’d lain awake nights, 
thinking about it, cold with fear that 
went beyond just the idea of losing 
his job and what that entailed for 
himself and Martha. It was some- 
thing in the air, that seemed to be- 
speak not merely the loss of a job but 
of all jobs, all sanity, hope, every- 
thing that mattered in the world... 
And when the day had come at last, 
and Mr. Gormely had assembled the 
staff to tell them the news, listening 
to the man shaping the unnecessary 
footnote to the disaster plainly writ- 
ten on his face, all that Jeff had been 
able to think about—of all the things 
that had kept him awake during the 
long nights waiting—was that now 
he wouldn’t have to have the radiator 
in his car fixed, after all. 

Nuts, that’s what it was. Like go- 
ing balmy without the relief of being 
able to jump and bang around and 





make the appropriate howling noises. 
And now he had his job back—and it 
was the same thing. Mr. Gormely had 
said, that day back in ’33, “If ever a 
bond means something you can push 
across a counter again in this country, 
if ever Gormely and Co. gets back in 
the running, there’ll be a place for 
every one of you boys who still wants 
it.” He’d meant it, too. He’d been as 
good as his word. And now, of all the 
things Jeff had imagined, during the 
intervening years, he might feel and 
think and want to do if ever the mir- 
acle did happen—the only thing he 
could think of, that kept swinging 
back into his mind again and again 
like a slightly mad refrain, was eat- 
ing oyster stew at the Grand Central 
Bar until he was blue in the face! 

Benner and Harris and the rest of 
the old-timers who’d come back 
seemed to be having something of 
the same trouble too. All they could 
talk about all morning was going 
over to Maressi’s for lunch, to cele- 
brate. Jeff had half made up his mind 
to go along with them; it would be 
fun eating with the gang at Maressi’s 
again—if it was still open. He could 
hardly believe it would be, after all 
these years. But then he was always 
finding, with surprise, that lots of 
things had been going on just as if 
nothing had happened, the way they 
had back in ’33 ... When lunch-time 
came, however, he decided suddenly 
that he would rather be alone. He 
wanted to be with the fellows, talk 
to them, find out how they’d made 
out during the four years, but he felt 
a little strained with them, for some 
reason — maybe because he was 
afraid they might ask him what he’d 
been doing all this time. The idea 
that they might even suspect that 
he’d been on relief for over a year 
turned him cold. Besides, he wanted 
to call Martha and tell her the news, 
and he wanted to eat oyster stew, 
and he wanted to get some things 
straightened out in his mind and try 
and get hold of this wonderful thing 
that had happened to him, that had 
been eluding him all morning behind 
the clutter and muddledness of the 
past four years. 

He made a pretext of errands to do 
and went out by himself, and in the 
lobby of the building, downstairs, 
he caught up with it at last. Leaving 
the elevator, he was drawn into a 
little current of people hurrying to- 
ward the entrance, and something 
about the quality of that movement 
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—less a press of bodies pushing him 
forward than some compulsion of 
mass movement that seemed to mag- 
netize his own steps—reached down 
into a remembrance that had lain 
buried under the worry and dread 
and emptiness of these last years. 

He stood at the entrance for a mo- 
ment, controlling his impulse to run, 
to sing out, to grab some one and 
whirl him around and shout, “Hey, 
brother, what do you know, I’ve got 
my job back.” . . . Then suddenly, 
looking out at the noonday crowds 
along Fifth Avenue, gray-black 
formations moving like sluggish 
shadows against the glare of stone 
and pavement, the mood subsided, 
and a gust of panic went through 
him. It was strange how ominous 
they could look, moving along that 
way, en masse—those myriad harm- 
less, destructible worlds, just like 
himself... 

As he turned down Fifth Avenue, 
he was conscious of the bills in his 
pocket. What a prince Mr. Gormely 
was! No gestures, no largesse, just 
“Good .to see you again, Jeff... 
seems like old times again, with you 
and Benner and Harris...” And 
then, digging into his pocket, casu- 
ally: “Here, you’ll probably need a 
few things.” 

And that was a capitalist—an 
enemy of the working classes—to 
listen to those guys in Union Square 
tell it . . . Jeff shook his head. Yes, 
there were some things it was going 
to take a while to get straightened 
out in his mind. But meanwhile, he 
remembered—with an adumbration 
of eagerness that again didn’t quite 
belong to him now—meanwhile, he 
was going after that oyster stew in 
the Grand Central Bar. That, at least, 
was something it wouldn’t take very 
long to get straightened out—no 
longer than it would take to get that 
first clump of hot, soft, rubbery, 
tasteless deliciousness into his mouth. 

He stopped at the corner of Forty- 
sixth Street to wait for the light, and 
absorbed in his thoughts, he was a 
little startled by the sound of a low, 
intimate voice muttering something, 
close beside him. He looked up and 
saw, with a curious dart of recogni- 
tion, a man of about forty-five stand- 
ing on the curb alongside; he was 
wearing a blue camel’s-hair coat, ob- 
viously of an expensive variety but 
quite frazzled now about the collar 
and cuffs; his head was hatless and 
covered with snarled graying hair, 
and his face was expressionless. 

There was something strangely fa- 
miliar about the man’s aspect, and as 
he stared at him, trying to fathom 
that little pang of recognition, it 
seemed to Jeff, suddenly, unrealis- 
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tically, and yet with a curious pan- 
icky conviction, that he had seen this 
man before, many times before, on 
many corners, just like this, waiting 
for lights—the untidy, graying head, 
the expressionless face, the toneless, 
muttering voice... 

It was a curious, sick sensation— 
and it passed, like a beam of dark- 
ness drawing aside from his mind. 
He saw that this was just a manina 
frayed blue coat whom he’d prob- 
ably seen before, somewhere on the 
Avenue. The light changed, and as he 
started to cross the street, he saw 
the man’s lips begin to move, heard 
him murmur in that low, gently chid- 
ing voice—as if he were remonstrat- 
ing quietly with some one: “But, 
dear, you don’t seem to understand, 
we can’t manage it any more, we just 
can’t manage—” 

Jeff hurried by, with his heart in 
his mouth, remembering oddly a 
phrase that he’d often heard used in 
the old days, had used himself, “Hey, 
will you cut it out? You’ll have me 
talking to myself in a minute...” 


He shook his head, as if defiantly. 
Well, what of it? This was just an- 
other poor lug who’d cracked up and 
was talking to himself. So what? 
He’d seen plenty such, and plenty 
worse. And it wasn’t his depression 
any more. Lord, if only he could get 
hold of that idea once and for all and 
hang onto it. Sure, it was a bad 
dream, while it lasted—lines of guys 
with arms and legs and faces, just 
like him, standing in rain and cold 
... and Martha’s face when he first 
talked about going on relief, and her 
face when the first relief money came 
in... and waking in the morning 
with sweat on his face as if he’d been 
running all night instead of sleeping 
... and lots of things ... Yes, it was 
a plenty bad dream. But it was over 
now. It was over. He was going back 
to where he left off in ’33 and start 
catching up with all the things he’d 
been missing out on all these years— 
baseball games and shows and new 
clothes and no debts and apple pie 
a la mode ... And the first thing he 
would catch up on would be about a 
gallon and a half of oyster stew, right 
now. 

He crossed over at Forty-third 
Street and walked toward Vander- 
bilt Avenue, springily, trying to re- 
capture in the quality of his move- 
ment the physical elation, the surge 
of almost animal joy that had risen 
in him so wonderfully a while back 
in the lobby. But as he approached 
the Grand Central his steps began to 
lag, and he knew finally that it was 
no use. It was spoiled. He didn’t real- 
ly want oyster stew any more. His 
stomach was still queasy with that 
sickish amalgam of pity and panic. 
He wouldn’t be able to eat for hours 
now. 

Angry at himself, and a little re- 
sentful of the world in general, he 
turned back on Vanderbilt Avenue. 
All this time, years now, he’d been 
telling himself that, if ever he got a 
job again, the first thing he’d do 
would be to go down to the Grand 
Central Oyster Bar and eat oyster 
stew until he was ready to bust. And 
now a guy in a frayed blue coat talk- 
ing to himself had robbed him of that 
—just as if he’d reached over and 
snatched it out from under his nose. 
He’d always been a sucker for that 
kind of stuff. But—well, it wasn’t so 
much that the guy was down at the 
heels and talking to himself—there 
were plenty of worse things he’d seen 
during the past few years, that kept 
coming back to haunt him, wake him 
up at night with the fear and shame 
sticking in his throat. But somehow, 
all at once, the poor lug had seemed 
to epitomize everything that had 
happened to people and to the world 
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in the last few years. Sure, lots of 
people went around talking to them- 
selves. He could remember his own 
Grandma Pearson sitting in a rocker, 
mumbling to herself. But this wasn’t 
an old guy—or somebody who was 
nervous or preoccupied and had just 
forgotten himself for a minute. This 
was a young man, maybe forty-five 
—just a few years older than himself 
—and he was going around talking to 
himself because — well, because he 
was through, washed up, the de- 
pression had finished him. What did 
it matter to him that people were 
saying the depression was practi- 
cally over? It wasn’t over for him. It 
would never be over; the armistice 
wouldn’t mean a thing to him, one 
way or the other. Something inside 
him had folded up. 

He hunched his shoulders and re- 
membered suddenly that he hadn’t 
yet called Martha. He’d been plan- 
ning to do it after eating, with his 
throat still hot and steamy with the 
good peppery taste, from one of 
those booths upstairs in the Grand 
Central, where the operator got the 
number for you and you could sit 
with your legs crossed—or nearly— 
and say, “Well, Martha, I’ve got a 
little news for you. I’ve got my job 
back.” 

At the corner of Forty-sixth and 
Madison, he stopped, thinking he 
might still call her from the drug- 
store. “I’ve been wanting to call you 
all morning, Martha, but I was too 
busy. Imagine, Martha, too busy...” 
He vetoed the idea abruptly, crossed 
over and kept up Madison toward 
Fiftieth Street. 

Lord, it was funny. Up there at 
Gormely’s this morning, the same 
thing had happened to him. He’d 
been in the midst of his talk with Mr. 
Gormely, trying to find the right 
words to tell him how glad he was 
and grateful and everything, what 
he was going to do, all the ideas he’d 
had... And all at once, in the mid- 
dle of everything, there’d flashed into 
his mind, for no reason at all, out of 
nowhere, the remembrance of that 
guy in the doorway on Lafayette 
Street that freezing day two years 
ago—or was it three?—the blue face 
and lumps in his jaws that showed 
how hard his teeth were clenched 
and the hands stiff in that awful ges- 
ture, like prayer—so that he could 
only stand there, not saying anything 
at all, not knowing what to say or 
think any more. 

Yes, it was that, he realized—not 
the fact that he’d really been too 
busy, that had kept him all morning 
from calling Martha. He’d been 
afraid. Afraid. How often, during the 
past four years, in imagination, he’d 
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heard himself saying, “Martha, I’ve 
got my job back.” And now it was 
true, and he was afraid. How often 
he’d heard himself saying it to her, 
feeling it open up between them like 
a great shining heaven, blotting out 
the years, the name on the relief 
rolls, the shame, the dread, all of it, 
having her think, all at once, as he 
said it, of coming back from Dotty’s, 
to their own place again, picking up 
the old furniture maybe, or some new 
stuff, paying up old bills, having 
people in to dinner again... 

And now he was afraid, afraid that 


‘she would hear it in his voice—the 


man in the blue coat and the man 
with the blue face in the doorway, 
and all the rest of it. 

Jeff Miller gave himself a shake as 
he turned into the Rockefeller Plaza. 
Lord, what a way to be going on, at 
a time like this. It was stupid, it was 
asinine . . . “Come on, you lug, snap 
out of it,” he said angrily to himself. 
‘“‘What the hell’s the matter with you 
anyway?” 

He got into the elevator. ‘“Forty- 
eight,” he said, after a momentary 
tiny struggle within. 

The doors slid closed, the car be- 
gan its ascent, in a soundless tearing 
gale of emptiness. There was only 
one other passenger. Jeff observed 
him from the tail of his eye, a young 
chap, hatless, needing a hair-cut, 
wearing the collar of his topcoat 
turned up around his neck. He was 





carrying a bag in one hand while in 
the other he held a dead cigarette 
from which he’d pinched the lighted 
end a moment before, as he’d entered 
the car. Abstractedly Jeff watched 
him fiddling with the butt, rolling it 
between his fingers, the charred end 
flaking off infinitesimally to the floor. 
... Yes, he thought, lecturing himself 
with semi-comic severity, there’d 
been enough of this nonsense. He’d 
call Martha, right away, from the ex- 
tension in Phillips’ office, no one 


would be using it now- -poor Phil- 
lips, he remembered with a little jolt 
what Harris had told him this morn- 
ing. He hadn’t known about him 
committing— 

The indicator began to flash. 28... 
29... Jeff watched the chap with the 
bag move toward the door... Yes, 
that’s what he would do. Right away. 
From the phone in... one of the of- 
fices. He could hear Martha’s voice 
on the other end of the wire, instant- 
ly anxious, as if she couldn’t imagine 
any more that he might be calling to 
tell her something she’d be glad to 
hear. “Jeff, what’s the matter, is any- 
thing?” 

32...33... “Thirty-six,” said the 
fellow with the bag. Jeff saw him 
bring his other hand, the one holding 
the piece of cigarette, toward his 
pocket, evidently intending to drop 
the butt there, but somehow the ges- 
ture miscarried; the butt skidded off 
the flap of the pocket and fell to the 
floor. Involuntarily, the chap made a 
grab to retrieve it, then straightened 
up as the doors split open. He stepped 
off and was abruptly foreshortened, 
swallowed. The car began to rocket 
up again, motionlessly. 

“No, nothing’s the matter, Mar- 
tha,” he would say. “But something 
has happened . . .” He would allow 
himself that little luxury of suspense, 
Jeff thought, his eyes on the cigarette, 
which was rolling lazily toward the 
side of the car. Just a moment of sus-' 
pense. He was entitled to that. Then, 
“T’ve got my job back, Martha,” he 
would say. 

The tightness in his chest began to 
relax again, and he felt a little 
warmth of hope, anticipation, go 
through him. 

o8.....20.: 42:7, ae ae 
would cry, “it isn’t true. You’re—” 
His eyes were starey, with a little 
fixed smile of anticipation, as he 
watched the butt rol! into a corner, 
teeter a moment uncertainly, then 
lie still. “Yes, honey, it’s true...” 
Barely a quarter of it had been 
smoked, he noted absently, no more 
than half a dozen puffs maybe... 
“Yes, it’s true, honey . .. you can 
come home now.” 

43...44... Jeff moved to the side 
of the car. He wondered what Dotty 
would say. She’d been so swell about 
everything. There weren’t many’sis- 
ters-in-law who would take the kind 
of attitude she had all along. 46... 
Jeff bent down. 

He felt the car heaving motionlessly 
to a stop under him and with a start, 
as if waking from a dream, he looked 
down at his hand, then in sudden 
panic jerked his head around to look 
at the operator. The other was re- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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OVVING the FILMS,” 





THE MIKADO (Comic Opera by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Produced by Geoffrey 
Toye. Directed by Victor Schertzinger. 
Recorded by the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the Chorus of the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. Re- 
leased by Universal Pictures.) 


Here’s a howdy-do —and a pretty 
one, if we may say so and mean it as a 
compliment to this first film version of 
a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. You 
know the gentlemen of whom we 
speak: W. S. Gilbert* and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, those delightfully wicked 
Englishmen whose fourteen comic op- 
eras, or operettas, poke fun at every- 
thing from the “Emperor of Japan” to 
the “Ruler of the Queen’s Navee” and 
boast some of the most lilting musical 
scores to be found anywhere. 

Gilbert wrote the words, Sullivan 
the music, and together they compose 
the greatest team in the history of the 
theatre. Witness to that fact are the 
many G. and S. revivals by amateur 
groups and by traveling companies. 
The finest of these repertory groups, 





the one-and-only London D’Oyly Carte 
company, has just completed a suc- 
cessful tour in this country, and New 
York, this season, has also seen the 
Chicago Federal Theatre’s production 
of “The Swing Mikado” and a “Hot 
Mikado.” 

The film version bears the D’Oyly 
Carte stamp of approval, which means 
that there is little tampering with the 
script and no trimmings added. The 
movie is, in essence, a photographed 
stage production. Also it is blessed with 
the two leading D’Oyly Carte per- 
formers in their famous roles: Martyn 
Green, as Ko-Ko, the Lord High Exe- 
cutioner; and Sidney Granville as 
Pooh-Bah, Lord High Everything Else. 
The chorus and the musical accom- 
paniment are very fine, and a gorgeous 
Technicolor makes the settings and the 
costumes of the Land of Titipu ‘fairly 
gleam. 

Here may be a whole new era in film 





*See Poetry Corner, Scholastic, Feb. 25, 
1939, P. 25-E. 





(Above) Pooh-Bah stands 
ready to accept a slight 
monetary insult from Ko- 
Ko in film of The Mikado. 
(Left) The Ugly Duckling 
in one of his unhappiest 
moments a la Walt Disney. 


entertainment, for Gil- 
bert and Sullivan music 
we shall have with us al- 
ways—we hope. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 
(A Walt Disney Silly 
Symphony Production of 
the Hans Christian An- 
dersen Story. Original 
Seore by Albert Hay Mal- 
lotte.) 


A new Silly Symphony is always 
cause for rejoicing in this department 
and when some of our favorites come 
through from the Disney mill, we usu- 
ally stand up and shout. But not this 


time. We sat very quietly, just as Fer- © 


dinand would have had us, and felt 
very sorry for the poor little duckling, 
so mistreated by his family. In fact, we 
almost shed a tear, too, when he looked 
at his reflection in the water and 
thought he was ugly. Even when he 
tried to cuddle up to a decoy duck, we 
laughed—not too loud. There is some- 
thing about a film as beautiful and 
warmly human as this that makes us 
just sit back quietly and love it. 


Ho-Hums 


I’m From Missouri (Paramount) moves 
about as fast as Bob Burns’ drawl. 


The Little Princess (20th Century- 
Fox) and the little Temple, both 
pretty, frilly, and stickier than a 
melted caramel. 


To Those Who Wait 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


garding him curiously, with a kind of 
smile on his face. 

“Forty-eight,” the operator said. Jeff 
raised himself slowly, feeling his face 
so clammy where a moment before it 
had been hot and prickly. He moved 
toward the door in an agony of humil- 
iation, his fist clenched so tightly over 
the butt that he could feel it turning 
to mush in his grasp ... How could he 
convey to the man that he didn’t do 
this sort of thing, that he didn’t need 
it—that he hada job... 

The humor of the situation struck 
him suddenly, and he saw himself, off 
to one side, doubled up with uncon- 
trollable laughter. But when he him- 
self tried to follow suit, the laughter 
stuck in his throat, turned him curi- 
ously ill, as if he’d failed in an obliga- 
tion toward his own sanity. The doors 
opened. Desperately he pushed his 
mind across the abyss of emptiness 
that gaped before it, toward the real- 
ization that this was the forty-eighth 
floor, his floor, his office, where he 
worked, where he had his job back... 

He could feel the operator’s gaze still 
on him, with curiosity—with amuse- 
ment, no doubt. He looked up now to 
face him, almost defiantly. But looking 
at the man, he was startled by the qual- 
ity of expression on his face. He wasn’t 
amused. He wasn’t, at all. He was... 
Curiously, the image of the man in the 
blue coat moved, almost like a refrain, 
across Jeff’s mind. And with a sudden, 
strange impulse he held out his hand. 

“Funny, isn’t it, the things you do?” 
He looked at the bit of mashed paper 
and tobacco crumbs, laughing a little, 
strangely. “And I just got my job back. 
Today. Just today—after four years.” 

“Guess you must be feeling pretty 
good, eh?” 

“Pretty good,” Jeff echoed. “Yes, 
pretty good.” He kept looking at his 
open hand, laughing a little softly. It 
wasn’t ignominy. It wasn’t shame and 
defeat. It wasn’t that at all... 

The operator held the door with his 
foot. “Who with? The new firm? Gor- 
eS sas 

Jeff nodded. No, it wasn’t that at all. 
It was ... He looked up now into the 
other’s face, again with that strange 
new sense of recognition to which all 
this time he had been so curiously 
blind. This place, where the last four 
years had brought him—it wasn’t a 
dead land; it was a place where he 
could never again be quite alone, never 
walk alone, or work alone— 

He made a fist, punched lightly on 
the operator’ s shoulder. “Be seeing 
you,” he said. 

In the hall outside the office of Gor- 

mely and Co. he stood for a moment 
staring at the fresh lettering on the 
frosted glass. “I’ve got my job back,” 
he said, wonderingly. It was still not 
joy. It was beyond joy. 





Reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine, 
by permission of the editors, and the 
author. 
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Mr. Scroggins that Polly had to 

punch her, when they passed 
the sign “City Limits of Newburgh.” 
Then there was a scramble for hats 
and gloves, and a quick bit of pocket- 
book primping! 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Jerry, “Il 
wonder what’s happened to my bag- 
gage check. Where did you put 
yours, Polly?” 

“Right next to my return trip 
ticket, in the zipper compartment of 
my pocketbook. Just where I told 
you to put yours.” 

“Oh, yes. I remember now.” Jerry 
fished up the check and held it in her 
hand. ‘‘How’s my hat, Polly? Is my 
belt straight? And how about the 
seams in my hose?” Polly straight- 
ened the belt of Jerry’s 
coat and pronounced 
everything okay. Then it 
was Jerry’s turn to give 
Polly the once-over. 

Both girls were all 
a-flutter, as the bus 
rolled into the station, 
but they took time to tell 
Mr. Scroggins good-bye, 
before they alighted. 
Jerry, particularly, had 
no idea of letting J. E. forget he was 
their ‘“‘friend’’-—from now on! 

Bob and Fred Tyler were waiting, 
and there was a general chorus of 
hellos, when the girls stepped off the 
bus. “Here, give me your baggage 
checks,” said Bob, “and I'll play 
porter. Fred, you take the girls on 
out to the car and introduce them to 
Mother.” . 

Fred steered Polly and Jerry 
through the station and outside to a 
dark green sedan parked on the 
street. In the back sat Mrs. Tyler, a 
small, rather frail, sweet - looking 
woman with soft brown hair and 
blue eyes. 

‘Mother,” said Fred, ‘“here’s what 
we've been waiting for! This is Polly 
Penny—and Jerry Goode.” Mrs. Ty- 
ler leaned toward the open door to 
greet the girls. As Jerry stepped up 
to the car to say “how-do-you-do,” 
she noticed, for the first time, a gol- 
den-haired little girl on ‘the front 
seat. “‘And this,’’ Fred continued, “‘is 
L’Enfant Terrible—better known as 
Bitsy!” 

“How are you, Bitsy?” asked Jer- 
ry, kindly, remembering Bob’s letter 
and the sprained ankle. Evidently, 
Bitsy was not so good today! She 
puckered up her lips, spoke not a 
word, and gave Jerry a cold shoul- 
der. 

“Bitsy isn’t quite herself yet,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Tyler. “Move over, 
dear, and let Jerry sit beside you and 
Bob. Polly, you and Fred come back 
here.” 


Joe: was so busy talking to 
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24. Pleasure Island! 


By Gay Head 


Fred opened the front door for 
Jerry, but it took Bob several ‘“‘pret- 
ty-pleases” and a package of chew- 
ing gum to make Bitsy budge, and 
then she took up most of the floor 
space with her ‘‘spwained ankwle.” 

Jerry sized up Bitsy at a glance. 
Spoiled rotten. She had all the symp- 
toms. She insisted on helping Bob 
steer the car—almost into a truck— 
but Bob thought that was “cute’’! She 
interrupted every time Jerry said a 
word to Bob, and, when Jerry turned 
halfway around to answer one of 
Mrs. Tyler’s questions, Bitsy 
screamed, “Get off my ankwle!” Af- 
ter that Jerry decided to face for- 
ward and try to keep a cool head. 

They crossed a causeway to Pleas- 
ure Island and drove down a bumpy 
road to the Buccaneer cabin. The 
place looked deserted. ‘“‘Guess the 
gang’s gone rowing,” said Fred. 
“They'll be as hungry as wolves. 
Hope there’s plenty of food here, 
Mother. Hey; Long John, come help 
unload.” (Long John, it turned out, 
was the boys’ nickname for a farmer 
lad, who lived nearby and looked af- 
ter the cabin.) Bob carried Bitsy in, 
and Fred brought the girls’ luggage. 

“Here’s where you bunk,” said 
Fred, opening the door into a long 
room lined with cots. “TI’ll leave you 
two to unpack while I help Mother.” 

Jerry and Polly walked in. Clothes 
were strewn all over the room. A box 
of powder had been spilled over the 
top of the dresser, already jammed 
with cosmetic bottles and jars. Un- 
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pack where? Jerry opened the door 
of the clothes closet. Crammed full. 
Not a single coat hanger for hire! 

Just then the door was flung open. 
In came a tall, sophisticated-looking 
girl, her hair dyed a deep auburn, 
and her clothes reeking with some 
loud - smelling perfume. “Oh,” she 
said, “you must be the darlings of 
Middlevale! Well, I’m Florabelle Fra- 
zier. Just park your things any- 
where. See you later,” she said, as 
she snatched a long cigarette holder 
from the dresser and breezed out. 

“Well!” Jerry flopped on one of the 
cots. “If that’s the kind” 

“Sh-h-h” warned Polly. “They 
might hear. Besides, maybe the oth- 
ers are different.” 

“Different” was definitely the 
word for these female creatures, Jer- 
ry decided, after she had met them 
all. (They certainly weren’t a bit 
like the other Newburgh girls she’d 
met at basketball games!) They took 
no notice of the two visitors—except 
when one of “their” boys tried to talk 
to Jerry or Polly. Then they prompt- 
ly snatched their dates away! “Let’s 
dance, Ted,” or “Look at this picture, 
Fuzz,” or “Get my coat, will you, 
darling?” 

Neither the boys nor the girls 
made any move to help Mrs. Tyler 
prepare supper, and Bitsy—dear lit- 
tle Bitsy, kept both Bob and Fred 
waiting on her, hand and sore foot! 
As soon as Bob brought her one dol- 
lie, she wanted another. and she 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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a rushing business these days. 

For the first time since players 
started taking money instead of cups, 
there are as many as three truly great 
professionals. Don Budge, Ellsworth 
Vines, and Fred Perry are generally 
considered the three best players in 
the world today. Since there are no 
other profesisonals whom the public 
would pay to see, the three stars are 
forced to play each other. In 1937 
and ’38, when Budge was still an 
amateur, Perry and Vines played 
each other 166 times! When Budge 
went into business for himself this 
year, he was first matched with 
Vines. For two months they toured 
most of the big cities in the country. 
At the end of 39 matches, Don had 
an advantage of five. 


Postrshing basin tennis is doing 


The new cross-country line-up is 
Budge and Perry, his oid rival of 
amateur days. In their first match in 
New York on March 10, Budge was 
vastly superior, but the gap will 
doubtless become closer as_ they 
progress. The players cover about 
20,000 miles on these excursions, 
sometimes playing as many as 15 
one-night stands on successive days. 
They bring their own playing surface 


MR. BUDGE 
MR. PERRY 
MR. VINES 


with them. It is made up of green 
canvas, weighs 1,800 pounds ana 
takes six men to put it in place. After 
each exhibition it is wrapped up, put 
in a truck and transported to the next 
town, together with the nets, cord 
backstops and balls. 

The players travel by train and 
carry their rackets with them. About 
four dozen balls are used a night, and 
after a chilly truck ride these balls 
must be warmed. Several years ago 
when Vines was playing in Canada, 
the prop men forgot to do this and 
the players couldn’t make the balls 
bounce any higher than meatballs. 

Although he works late and never 
stays in one place long enough to get 
his hair cut, the lot of a pro is not an 
unhappy one. Mr. Budge will make 
more than $100,000 this year. 





Donald Budge making a high horizontal volley. He is in the 
correct volleying position—the center of the court and from 








Fred Perry playing a low backhand on his baseline. He is 
bending his body and dipping his knees in order that his 





Ellsworth Vines makes almost the same shot. He is however 
dipping the right shoulder instead of his knees in order to 


six to fifteen feet from the net. Note the slight bevel of the 
racket and the short backswing. The ball is slightly angled. 





racket will meet the low bounding ball while the wrist and 
racket handle are traveling on a plane parallel to the ground. 


bring the racket across the ball in good line. His great length 
of arm makes this possible. Perry’s style is the more orthodox. 
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ALWAYS 
FRESH 


Automatic machines inflate Wright 
& Ditson Championship tennis balls 
to just the right pressure. Hermetic 
containers keep them fresh and 
lively. The new fuzzier cover is 
thicker and tougher. Better your 
game with this better ball! 







White or Red. Packed 3 
in a can. 
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Pin No. C 16 Silver Plated 
$2.00 per doz. Gold Plated 
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Co.. 112A Fulton Street, New York. N. Y. 
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colors with any 3 or 4 letters and year. Hand- 
some Sterling silver rings. Oldest, largest makers; 
famous for quality 44 years. Write for catalog. ZNEN 
BASTIAN BROS. Dep! SL Rochester, N.Y, ‘i? 


PINS 30% RINGS ‘1° 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write for our attractive free catalog and select 
a beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 


Dept. P METAL ARTS CO.. Inc., Rochester. N.Y 


















READING MENUS for 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A bookful of delightful chats about worthy books and 
their _authors—by May Lamberton Becker of the 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review Staff. Con 
versational, readable, a pleasant and inviting intro- 
duction to the world’s best books. Cloth bound— 
160 pages—Price: $1.50. 

~~ from: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 31) 


made Fred play “The Umbrella Man” 
on his ukelele ten times straight. 

Finally Jerry and Polly went into 
the kitchen and offered to help Mrs. 
Tyler. “Oh, would you?” she an- 
swered, as if “help” was a pleasant 
surprise. Jerry set the table and 
Polly fixed the plates and the meal 
was soon served. 

After supper, Jerry offered to help 
clear up, but Mrs. Tyler said no, she 
and Long John would “do the 
dishes.” All those dishes, Jerry 
thought, and how simple it would be 
for everybody to pitch in and help a 
bit. But she said no more. No one 
else seemed to be concerned about 


‘it. And, after all, when in Rome—but 


Jerry would have felt a lot better if 
the Romans had helped “do” the 
dishes! 

“Come on, Jerry,” said Bob. ‘“‘Let’s 
go down by the lake. You haven’t 
really seen Pleasure Island until 
you’ve seen the lake.” 

Glory be! Was she really going to 
get to see Bob—alone? “Wait a min- 
ute. I'll get my coat,” said Jerry, 
dashing into the girls’ quarters. The 
Redhead was in there, putting great 
gobs of mascara on her eyelashes. 
Obviously Bob’s remark at supper 
that she looked like Dorothy Lamour 
had inspired this. 

“Do you know which beds we’re to 
sleep in?” asked Jerry. (She and 
Polly had finally secured a clothes- 
hanger apiece by doubling up some 
of the other girls’ clothes. The rest 
of their things they hung on rusty 
nails along the walls.) 

“Over there, I guess,” said The 
Redhead, waving her mascara brush 
toward a broken-down cot in the 
corner. “It’s first-come, first-served 
in these woods!” 

Okay, but why so snippy, thought 
Jerry. She and Polly wouldn’t mind 
where they slept — on the floor, if 
necessary! “Thanks,” she said, rather 
snippily, too, as she put on her coat 
and went out of the room. 

Bob was waiting. And so was Bit- 
sy. And the moment Bitsy found out 
Bob and Jerry were going down to 
the lake, she set up a howl. SHE 
wanted to go see the lake, too. 
Waaaa! 

“Don’t cry, Bitsy,” said Bob, al- 
though Jerry thought he sounded a 
bit exasperated. “Well, come on. You 
won’t mind if she goes along, will 
you, Jerry?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Jerry sweetly 
—too sweetly. Neither would she 
mind if Bitsy fell in the lake! The 
brat! 


Next Week: GOOD NIGHT!!! 
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@ For your next 
restring job, specify one of the Seven 
Tested Brands of Armour’s Gut. Then 
prove that string’s speed and strength 
and lasting liveliness in your own racket, 
under whatever conditions you can name. 
Do that... and you'll know what kind 
of strings you want to buy from then on. 
We think you'll pick Armour’s. The 
majority of tennis players do. 
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Thousands now play better tennis 
and win big tournaments with 
Dayton Steel Racquets. You, too, 
will find Daytons handle "ALL 
shots —the terrific serve, long 
base-line drive, or most delicate 
drop shot—with both speed and 
amazing accuracy. Won’t warp 
or crack in any weather. With 
care, will last a lifetime WITH- 
OUT RESTRINGING. No 
Presses or Covers are EVER 
NEEDED. Factory Guaranteed 
models from $3.00 to $12.50. 
Write us for catalog or see your 
Dealer. Dayton Racquet Co., Inc., 
7 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, 6dd; £60d, foot; 
cibe, Orn, up; out. Censenant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; kx—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 
adumbration (ad-tim-brd-shin), p. 28. A 

faint outline; a foreshadowing. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (ar- Is-tédf-a- 

néz, bi-zdn-shi-im), p. 23-E. 
capitulate (ka-pit-i-lat), p. 20-E. Yield, 

surrender. 

Chichen Itza (ché-chén ét-sa), p. 18-S. 

en masse (AN mis), p. 28. French, “in a 
body.” 

enervating (én-ir-va-ting), p. 20-E. De- 
priving of vigor. 


epitomize (é-pit-6-miz), p. 28. Sum up. 

Hacha, Emil (a-mil hé-xa), p. 9. 

Herculaneum (hir-ki-ld-né-im), p. 18-S. 
Ancient Italian city. 

ignominy (ig-né-min-é), p. 30. Disgrace. 

largesse (lar-jés), p. 28. Open-handed giv- 
ing; bountifulness. 

lay, p. 23-E. Non-professional. This ad- 
jective is derived from laity (ld-i-té), 
the collective word for “the people” as 
distinct from the clergy or any other 
group with special knowledge. 

Mohenjodaro (m6-hén-jé-dé-r6), p. 18-S. 

optimum (6p-ti-mtim), p. 21-E. Latin, 
“best.” 

Pompeii (pém-pd-é), p. 18-S. Ancient 
Italian city. 

Rajkot (raj-kot), p. 10. 

Ruskin, John, p. 19-E. English art critic 
and social reformer (1819-1900). 








To Intropuce Mercury Books 


to New 


Only 1 QO for one 


of the Most Exciting Novels of our Time 


Every moment of reading seethes with the excitement of crush- 
ing events—of men drunk with power and the degradation they 


bring. 


Years from now men will turn to this book—to read its story 
of a world gone mad! Blood in the streets. a fronts smashed. 
Men and women in abject fear, denying their beli 
every human instinct. Yet through it all there is hope because 
love and kindness and decency will not be crushed. 
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efs, suppressing 


You will be deeply moved by this exciting story of great love 
and bitter hatred, of suffering and violent death in the early days 
of Hitler’s Germany. 


Read this breathless story for yourself—read it with our com- 
pliments. We want you to read “To the Vanquished” by L. A. R. 
Wylie as a sample of MERCURY BOOKS ... the new plan that 
brings you some of the most stirring novels of recent years at 
very little cost. And to make it easy for you, we will send this 
book to you if you will mail us 10c for postage and handling. 


Out of more than 60,000 copies printed, we have less than 3,000 
left—and they are going fast. Hurry and send a dime for a com- 
plete copy of this intensely interesting book of more than 60,000 
words. (Sorry—only one to a customer.) 


Here’s my dime. Send me a copy of the Mercury Book “To the Vanquished” 
By I. A. R. Wylie. 


MERCURY BOOKS, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Her Money’s Worth 

“Lady, if you’ll give us a nickel, my 
little brother will imitate a hen.” 

“What will he do?” asked the lady. 
“Cackle?” 

“Naw,” was the boy’s disgusted re- 
ply. “He wouldn’t do no cheap imita- 
tion like that. He’ll eat a woim!”—The 
Safer Way. 


Fair and Balmy 
“Your sky here is much clearer than 
in London,” said the English visitor. 
“Sure,” replied the New York taxi 
driver, “We have sky scrapers here.” 
+ 


Mary had a little lamp 
She filled it with benzine 
She went to light her little lamp 
And hasn’t since benzine. 
Classmate 
a 
No Bones About It 

“What is a skeleton?” 

“A stack of bones with all the peo- 
ple scraped off.” 


Flattery is 90 per cent soap—and 
soap is 90 per cent lye. 








Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (Page 26-E) 


1. Orthodox should be paradox 
2. Inquisitive “ “acquisitive 
3. Facilitate “«  “ felicitate 
4. Venerable “ “ veritable 
5. Emolument “ “ emollient 
6. Recumbent “ “ incumbent 
7. Arrogated “ © “ abrogated 
8. Bannister “ “ barrister 
9. Diagram “ * diaphragm 
10. Eligible “« © jilegible 
11. Perpetrate “ “ perpetuate 


12. Fragrant “« © flagrant 
13. Illuminated “ “ eliminated 
14. Dominoes “ “ dynamos 
15. Maximum “ “ maxim 

16. Fusillade « “ fuselage 
17. Intimidated “ “ intimated 
18. Animates “« — “ emanates 
19. Derelict o> @errick 
20. Hemisphere “ “ perisphere 





Answers to “Ask Yourself Another” 
(Page 2) 


(2) Godliness, cleanliness 

(1) the cemetery 

(3) required school children to learn 

all the rules about commas 

the elevator operator was a fellow 

man who understood his fear 

(3) drivelling idiocy 

(1) a tax on profits made through sell- 
ing stocks or property 

(2) avoid paying income tax 

(1) to buy surplus commodities 

(3) out of it would come exactly noth- 
ing . 

(4) the Communists revolted against 
the moderate peace party 
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Easiest Contest Imaginable .. . Plus an Amazing Bargain 


in Prizes 


ATTENTION! Here is your opportunity to win $1000—or any one of 
516 other attractive prizes! And it’s the simplest kind of contest 
imaginable. Just a simple, sincere statement of twenty-five words or 
less = what you think a boy’s magazine should contain is all that’s 
wanted. 

Imagine what mg could do with $1000! Think what a vacation 
that would mean this summer! A + to Europe! Several weeks at 
the great fairs in New York or San Francisco! A tour of the entire 
United States! Or it might mean a college education. Even the lesser 
—, would permit your having things you’ve been wanting for a 
ong time. 

For the statement of twenty-five words or less which in the opinion 





excellence of suggestions contained, 


to The American Bo 


your entries and make them so 
SEVERAL TIMES SO YOU WILL 


FIRST, complete this sentence in 
twenty-five words or less: / think a 
boy’s magazine should contain ...... 
PRE Write your statement 
TOGETHER WITH OUR NA 
AND COMPLETE ADDRESS on a 
sheet of plain paper. 


SECOND, On the coupon below 


WHICH YOUR STATEMENT IS 
WRITTEN write your name and ad- 
dress. If you use plain paper instead 
of the printed coupon, write above 
your name “Enclosed is 50c. Please 
enter my subscription to The 
American Boy for eight months 
starting with the April issue.” 


THIRD, Send these two sheets and 
your fifty-cents in the same envelope 
to Contest Editor, The American 
Boy, 7432 Second Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan. For safety’s sake, send 


Magazine at an amazin 
ood that they are certain to win 


Here’s How 


The American Boy will pay $1000. For the second best $500 


complete list of prizes is given below. 

And even if you didn’t win any of the 517 prizes you still would benefit, for contestants may subscribe 
discount—EIGHT MONTHS FOR ONLY 50c. Plan to 
send your entry TODAY. Tell all your friends about the contest—perhaps you can all work together on 
rizes. READ THE RULES CAREFULLY 


UNDERSTAND THEM THOROUGHLY, 


of the judges is best from the standpoint of originality, sincerity, and 
. - 





517 CHANCES 
TO WIN 


your fifty-cents by check, postal or 
express bene A order. Cash un- 


we cannot take the responsibility for [fe ; 
remittances sent in this way. Stamps irst 2s $1 000.00 
will not be accepted as payment. Second . . 500.00 
whtnanin an ee ee... Se 
caledhinhg,,bezie, magasine should | PN s+ OO 
men, so boys, can better choose their Jee eo 
would best fit them for that work. pe ‘ 
You do not have to be a skilled Seventh. . 25.00 


writer to turn out a winning state- 
ment. We suggest that you study a 
copy of The American Boy. Imagine 
yourself its editor. What sort of 
stories and articles would YOU select 
for publication? Simple words, sin- 
cerity, originality and aptness—what 
you say rather than how you say it 
—will count. 


Next Ten - $10 Each 
Next 500 - $1 Each 


Total . . $2500.00 

















American Boy Eight Moniths for 50c 


four or five books costing many times this bargain subscription 


To qualify in this big contest, a contestant must enter his or her 
subscription to The American Boy Magazine. However, to make this 
just as easy to do as possible, The American Boy is offering, during 
the contest period, an EIGHT MONTHS SUBSCRIPTION START- 
ING WITH THE APRIL, 1939 ISSUE FOR ONLY 50c. The regular 
subscription price is $1.50 a year, so this special contest bargain 
offer represents a discount of FIFTY PERCENT. 


Therefore, even though you should not win one of the cash 
prizes you will benefit by entering the contest. Eight months of 
The American Boy will bring you stories and articles equivalent to 


Rules 


1. Finish the sentence “J think a boy’s magazine should contain 
Ty Pe ee eee Le ” in 25 or less additional words. Write 
your statement on a sheet of plain paper together with your 
name and complete address. Do not decorate your entry and do 
not include any letters, pictures, or drawings. | 

2. Your entry, to qua = for a prize, must be accompanied” 
by an eight-months subscription to The American Boy Magazine | 
at the bargain price of 50c. Your subscription order, ——_ 
requesting the eight-months subscription starting with the | 
April, 1939 issue and giving your name and address, should be on 
a sheet of arper separate from your contest entry, but MUST | 
BE MAILE N THE SAME ENVELOPE. 

3. The subscription order must be in the same name as the | 
contest entry. 

4. Mail your contest entry, your subscription order and your | 
50c remittance all in the same envelope addressed to Contest 
Editor, The American Boy, 7432 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. | 

5. Your entry must be postmarked no later than April 25, 1939. 

6. In judging the entries, the board of judges will consider | 
every entry for its originality, its sincerity, and the excellence 
of the suggestions given. | 

7. In entering the contest, contestants agree to abide by the 
decision of the judges which will be final. Duplicate prizes will | 
be awarded in case of ties. No entries will be returned. 

8. Anyone in the United States or Canada may compete ip | 
this contest except employees of The American Boy Magazine, 
its advertising agency and the families of such employees. The | 
contest is subject to all government regulations. 

9. Winners will be announced in the July American Boy. | 


price. 


It is not necessary for you to enter the contest to take advantage 
of this bargain subscription offer. Your special subscription at this 


reduced price will be accepted even though you sen 
entry. 


no contest 


Plan to enter the contest TODAY. Get all of your friends inter- 


ested. It will take but a few minutes—and the 
mean so much. READ THE FOLLOWING R 


ssible reward will 
LES CAREFULLY. 


SHOW THEM TO AN ADULT FOR AN EXPLANATION OF ANY 


PART NOT CLEAR IN YOUR MIND. 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 25, 1939 


Your Subscription Blank—Mail It Today 


THE AMERICAN BOY 
7432 SECOND BLVD., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN s 


Your Name 


Cee eee eee EEE 


Enclosed is 50c. Please enter in my name, an eight-months 
subscription to THE AMERICAN BOY starting with the April 
1939 issue. My 25-word statement is on a paper herewith, which 
also carries my name and address. 


If You Are Already a Subscriber Put an X Here D- Your Present 
Subscription Will Be Extended. 






























































































ENERGY 


Behind every high batting and fielding average is abundant 

energy. That’s why so many baseball players eat PLANTERS 
PEANUTS—one of the finest of energy foods, PLANTERS are 
as rich in energy as they are in flavor—and for flavor you just can’t 
beat these fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts. Try a bag today. 


, Album 
100 Different Foreign 
S pages, spaces for 
mae s ps, also “How to "collect 
from Australia, Switzerland, os a to Organize a 
a. Canada, Japan, etc. Stamp Club.” 


100 STAMPS Jee! BIG ALBUM 


Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absolutely FREE— 
with a 64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! It’s 
your chance to take up a thrilling hobby at no cost! 

Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrappers of 
Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and we’ll send you either one of these premiums free, postpaid. If 
you want both the album and stamps send 20 bags or wrappers. 
Start saving them now—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in Stamp Premium 
Catalog, FREE upon request. 


IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c Jumbo Block 
Wrappers are good for Planters PAINT BOOK; bags good for 
PAINT BOOK are good for stamps and album. 


PLANTERS 





